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Significant 


Sentiments 


Epic of Russian Economics 


The spectacle of a great nation, Russia, 
exerting mightily its sinews to accomplish 
something brand-new in the world has an 
element of boldness in it that should ap- 
peal to Americans, a bold race, says 
George Soule. The “most exciting thing I 
have seen in print for years’, he de- 
clares, in the The New Republic, is the ac- 
count of the tremendous undertaking of 
the Five-Year Plan, in The Economist of 
London. It excites Mr. Soule because of 
the quality of strength-plus-audacity that 
the Russian experiment reveals, and be- 
cause The Economist is the leading finan- 
cial weekly of the most conservative capi- 
talist center in the world. This great 
journal prints a 40,000-word report proy- 
ing the splendid progress of an endeavor 
whose aim is to increase by new, economic- 
ally unprecedented means the happiness of 
a considerable portion of mankind. 

Under the Plan, the production of iron, 
steel, and other metals has grown, in in- 
dividual cases, between fifteen and forty 
per cent., the output of coal has now 
exactly doubled, the State farms have been 
so successful that they have become a 
major part of the agricultural policy, the 
increase of- population, a certain indica- 
tion of material health and vigor, has been 
rapid. 

The meaning of this, which some would 
call a menace, Mr. Soule says, “is, rather, 
a sort of challenge. Might it not 
at least stimulate us to see what we can 
do with planning and effort on behalf of 
the whole community, in some way of our 
own? How long are we going to be con- 
tent with the ideal of an order in which 
social good is nothing more than the in- 
advertent and precarious by-product of the 
competition for private gain? How long are 
we going to be satisfied with the praise 
of planlessness, of mysterious, automatic 
‘progress’ ?”’ 


Immortality Reaffirmed 


Faith in immortality is a Unitarian tra- 
dition, declares H. Bodell Smith, and he 
quotes from the great American Unita- 
rians Channing and Parker and from the 
great English Unitarians Drummond, Wick- 
steed and Martineau in substantiation of 
this. In The Inquirer, London Unitarian 
weekly, Mr. Smith sets down the argu- 
ment for immortality in its modern form. 
The belief in immortality, he says, “is 
confirmed by the idea that God has 
ereated each human spirit out of his own 
Spirit. ... The fact that the human spirit 
possesses the powers of mind,—thought, in- 
telligence, reason,—enabling us to recog- 
nize the working of Mind in all the opera- 
tions of material Nature, in evidences of 
design, plan, purpose—in other words, to 
think the thoughts of God—is plain in- 
dication that the human mind is the same 
in kind as the Mind of the Creator, and 
therefore designed for an endless life. 

“The knowledge that neither matter nor 


force amid all their changes is destructible 
is further reason for this belief. If there 
is no annihilation of either matter or 
force, but only changes of form or mani- 
festation; if no particle of matter can go 
out of existence and not a single ray of 
light is lost, nor even the smallest quantum 
of force destroyed—is it not reasonable to 
believe that the human mind cannot 
perish ? 

“We know that this earthly span of life 
is not sufficient for the full development of 
the possibilities of our spirit, and that 
further stages of continued existence be- 
yond this are necessary to give full oppor- 
tunity for their unfolding towards in- 
creasing realization.” 


Religion, Something 

Prof. A. N. Whitehead, the eminent 
English philosopher now serving on the 
faculty of Harvard University, defines re- 
ligion by a series of paradoxes: 

“Religion is the vision of something 
which stands beyond, behind, and within, 
the passing flux of immediate things; 
something which is real, and yet waiting 
to be realized; something which is a re- 
mote possibility, and yet the greatest of 
present facts; something which gives 
meaning to all that passes, and yet eludes 
apprehension; something whose posses- 
sion is the final good, and yet is beyond 
all reach; something which is the ulti- 
mate ideal, and the hopeless quest.” 


Stentorian Irrelevance 


As a remedy to make the countryside 
regain pristine loveliness, Michael Sad- 
leir urges in The Nineteenth Century tax- 
ation of bill posters: 

“We—the public—create value in ad- 
vertising sites and by the very fact of our 
going to and fro put money into the 
pockets of the site owners and enable the 
advertiser to put money into his own. 
What consideration do we receive in re- 
turn for this creation of values? Not only 
none, but less than none. Goods we do not 
want, exhortations which do not convince, 
glowing descriptions we do not believe, 
are forced on our attention, probably dis- 
figuring what we want to look at, cer- 
tainly fretting our eyes and minds with 
their stentorian irrelevance. (A particu- 
larly blatant example of wanton bullying 
of passers-by was, at the moment when 
these words were written, on view in 
Coventry Street. A vast placard, proudly 
described as the biggest advertisement in 
the world, obliterated an entire street 
corner with the name of an American 
firm.) Is it not the merest logic that 
what the public creates in values it should 
claim in tribute? Is it not obvious that 
poster and placard advertising should be 
taxed for the public good and be taxed 
destructively ? Yes—destructively. No mat- 
ter if it be taxed out of existence; beauty 
and peace will be the gainers.” 
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Constructive Negatives 


A new decalogue has been prepared by 
Rev. David Rhys William of Rochester, 
N.Y., for the benefit of those who would 
know what to do to be saved in the twen- 
tieth century : 


“The spirit of science speaks! 


“1.—+T am Truth, the God of Science, 
who hath brought thee out of the land of 
ignorance, out of the bondage of super- 
stition. 


“2.—Thou shalt not make thee any final 
image of the Truth, or any fixed dogmas 
concerning the heavens above, the earth 
beneath or the waters under the earth. 
Thou shalt not bow down thyself unto 
them, nor serve them; for I, the Truth, 
am an exacting deity. 


“3.—Thou shalt not take the name of 
Truth or Science in vain. 


“4.—‘Remember my Sabbath days to 
keep them holy, not the days wherein I 
rested from my labors, but the days 
wherein I made my sublimest achieve 
ments. 


“S.—Honor thy sons and daughters and 
their sons and daughters, that the days of 
posterity may be more abundant with the 
civilization which I can give them through 
thee. 


“6.— Thou shalt not murder a fact. 


“7—Thou shalt not adulterate the 
blood stream with idiocy, imbecility, or 
insanity. 


“8.— Thou shalt not steal from thy fel- 
lowmen by concealing thy real convictions 
or by withholding from them important 
discoveries. 


“9.—Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against those who claim to be my prophets, 
nor bring trumped-up charges against 
them, nor force them to recant, nor stone 
them nor prosecute them in any way, for 
some of them may prove to be my 
prophets. 


“10.—'Thou shalt not shun thy neighbor 
because of his religious beliefs, nor be- 
cause of his political opinions, nor because 
of his economic views, nor because of any 
conviction which is thy neighbor’s.’” 


If Necessary 


Unitarians, who have been reading that 
one of their own, counted great,—Emerson, 
—is becoming passé and fit only for chil- 
dish minds, will take heart if that is 
necessary in reading the following opin- 
ion by Rey. Lon R. Call of the West Side 
Unitarian Church, New York City: 

“T would call to mind that greatest of 
American thinkers, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
His moral influence is extending con- 
tinually. His contemporaries, great as they 
were in their many fields, have waned as 
his power has waxed ever stronger. There 
is much to be said for the claim that the 
world is just catching up with him: From 
the welter of controversy and doubt on 
religious subjects we are turning back to 
him for wisdom and guidance.” 
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I Talk With the Lawd in the Green Pastures 


T RATHER LOOKS as if we should 

have to add to Frederick Douglas, 
Booker T. Washington and Paul Robeson, 
Negroes who have not only proved bene- 
factors to their race but have proved them- 
selves great in mind and soul, a fourth 
name, that of Richard B. Harrison, who 
plays the part of The Lord in “The Green 
Pastures”. Mr. Harrison is not only an 
actor of unusual gifts and powers, but is 
making one of the most definite contribu- 
tions to these times of any member of his 
race. In other words, his acting, great as 
it is, is not an end with him, but a means. 
He wishes to give comfort and inspiration 
to those, who, like the Israelites in the 
play, are struggling through the wilder- 
ness to the Promised Land. 

After sitting through the performance of 
“The Green Pastures”, literally on the 
edge of my chair, stirred as a dramatic 
production seldom has stirred me, I felt 
that I must see Mr. Harrison, ask how he 
did it, and if all his audiences were 
affected as that one certainly was with 
the power of the play, the majesty of the 
Bible story, and the strength of the human 
appeal. I wanted to find out, if possible, 
what in the production has attracted au- 
diences of all station, race and belief from 
last February to the present. And the end 
of its run in New York is not yet, by any 
means. 

The story of the plot is the old, old one 


of man’s creation, his exile from Paradise, 


the coming of wrong and suffering into 
the world, the choosing of the Hebrew 
people, their betrayal of the spiritual 
trust reposed in them, and the discovery 
at last that not a paradise, not a promised 
land, not punishment, but suffering will 
redeem the race. 


Old Testament, Far South 


The cast includes more than fifty Ne- 
groes, who, in their own way, with their 
own expressions, costumes and settings 
tell the story of the Old Testament as 
multitudes of Negroes to-day in the far 
South live it and believe it. In many 
instances, unable even to read the book 
of their devotion, their belief in its les- 


‘sons and explanations is sublime, and 


their humility before the dramatic revela 
tions of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus and 
the rest of the Scriptures is truly Chris- 


All this, Mare Connelly, the author of 
the play, has portrayed. His work is beau- 
tifully developed. The play is almost a 
perfect unity, with no artistic lapse, and 
no offence against reverence. The climax, 
as a dramatic achievement, and as a 
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human truth also, is a stroke of genius. Ne- 
groes can act. They act as they go about 
their work, as they go to school, to church, 
and in their homes and places of enter- 
tainment. Every member of the company 
loves his part. No false note or self-con- 
scious act mars the production. When, a 
few weeks ago, Wesley Hill who was 
playing the part of the angel Gabriel was 
killed while on his way to a matinee 
performance, news of his death reaching 
the theater only an hour before the time 
of the performance, as Mr. Harrison ex- 
plained to me, his part was taken and the 
play went along as usual. Mr. Harrison 
used this incident to indicate the efficiency 
and harmony with which the company 
works. 

I asked Mr. Harrison why I found 
tears continually welling into my eyes, 
and emotions getting out of control. 

“T don’t know as I can reply to that,” 
he said. “Many tell me they have the 
Same experience. All of us in the cast 
try to do our best”. 


Behind the Scenes 


But searching in my own mind I found 
the reply in two versions. First, a group 
of Negroes, so near the time when they 
were not considered human beings but 
merchandise that most of the performers 
are children or grandchildren of slaves, 
give a production which, for fineness of 
action, emotional appeal, and dramatic 
fervor is not surpassed on any stage 
to-day, if it is, indeed, equalled. One sees 
continually passing before him memories 
of burning African villages, sad proces- 
sions of manacled captives, the crowded 
baracoons on the slave coast, the horrors 
of the middle passage, the shame, the 
lust, the bitter wrong of slave days ‘in 
the south, the terrific struggle for recogni- 
tion on the part of the black race—that, 
first. And next, the power of the Bible 
narrative. No book ever has been written, 
perhaps no book ever will be written, 
that better and more convincingly por- 
trays this human struggle with appetite, 
wrong, suffering, fear, and darkness. And 
surely not into any experience may come 
a clearer more concise picture of the sad 
result of trying to serve, at the same time, 
good and evil. 

Following the play, I went behind the 
stage. I found a group of enthusiastic ad- 
mirers about Mr. Harrison. I wanted more 
time with him; and he kindly invited me 
to return in an hour to his dressing-room. 
At the end of the hour as I was crossing 
the darkened stage looking for his room 
I saw a group of Negro children, perhaps 


four and five years old, who are in the 
“fish-fry” scenes. They saw me, hid in the 
folds of the curtain, and then, as children 
will, and with childish delight, jumped out 
with startling shouts as I came up. Of 
course I feigned astonishment—who 
wouldn’t, who knows children? 

“Yes, sir, we'll show you Mr. Harrison’s 
room”, they cried. 

Mr. Harrison was sitting at ease, shirt 
unbuttoned at the neck, sleeves rolled 
back displayed powerful neck and arms. 
His physical strength is one secret of the 
tremendous appeal he makes when he 
plays the part of The Lord. Those who 
see and hear get an impression of re- 
serve and power. His features and voice 
reveal both. Yet he is gentle, quietly 
spoken, with no_ self-consciousness. He 
doesn’t seem aware of the fact that he 
has achieved one of the greatest dramatic 
successes ever achieved by a Negro actor. 

He was born in London, Ontario, dur- 
ing the final year of the Civil War. His 
father and mother, held all their lives as 
slaves in the south, had finally escaped, 
possibly with the help of Frederick Doug- 
las who at that time was one of the 
chief agents operating the “underground 
railway”, and settled outside the United 
States. For forty years Mr. Harrison has 
been giving dramatie readings before or- 
ganizatoins in the United States and 
Canada; and is now head of a dramatic 
school in Raleigh, North Carolina. He, 
alone, so he informed me, of all the mem- 
bers of the company, came from outside 
the city of New York. As we talked, other 
members of the company chanced in: 
Charles H. Moore who plays the part of 
Mr. Deshee, the preacher, and Tutt 
Whitney who is Noah. Mr. Harrison’s 
understudy also appeared. All these actors 
were enthusiastic about Mare Connelly’s 
work. 


Feel Responsibility? I Do 


I told Mr. Harrison how impressed I 
had been—it was a natural and spontane- 
ous statement. 

“My dear fellow”, he replied, “hundreds 
every week say the same. I had two Negro 
preachers up here to see it last week. 
They are talking Negroes, too. After the 
play we went out to luncheon. Those two 
men just sat and stared and said nothing. 
They told me later that all they could 
think of was “Green Pastures’, but 
couldn’t find language to express their 
feelings. Yes, people do say their emotions 
are deeply stirred. We don’t think of that, 
though. We just keep working; and when 
you are working and doing your best, 
you don’t think so much of your own feel- 
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ings. We may thrill the audience. But 
does one who is giving out energy all the 
time feel the thrill himself? Of course we 
love the play. Yes, I believe the Bible. 
My parents taught me to believe it from 
cover to cover. It contains more dramatic, 
human material than any book in the 
world. I couldn’t play as I did if I didn’t 
believe it. 

“Persons ask me if I feel the heavy 
responsibility of playing the part of God. 
No question is asked me oftener. Of course 
I do. I believe in God. To take the part, 
then, and do it reverently, with dignity, 
right interpretation and sympathy with 
the audience means a weight on one’s 
shoulders. How can it mean any- 
thing else? Although we completed 
our three hundred and _ thirty- 
ninth performance to-day I re- 
hearse at length each time before 
I go on the stage. Then, twenty 
minutes before the curtain rises, I 
begin to get into the part; and I 
stay in it until the play is over. 

“Now you might expect that a 
person who undertakes to play the 
part of God would be accused of 
lack of reverence. It may surprise 
you, then, to learn that out of 
thousands of letters received about 
the play, only three or four 
writers say we are sacrilegious. 
Of course I cannot think of myself 
as the Almighty. That was not in 
the mind of Mr. Connelly; nor is 
it in the Negro idea we attempt 
to exemplify. The Negroes whom 
we represent think of God as a tall, 
powerful, benevolent preacher— 
the Rey. Dubois of Mr. Deshee’s 
lines. I think of myself in that 
guise. But perhaps I do more than 
that. I think of myself as the soul, 
the spirit of man. Yes, one who 
wishes the character he is playing 
to go out to the audience must 
live the life in his own person. I 
was trained to believe the funda- 
mentals of religion; and I have 
never found any good reason to 
depart from them. Faith is a great 
thing—faith is everything. I can 
do no more than give the part my 
own interpretation. Mr. Connelly 
has never criticised me, from the 
time he sent me the manuscript 
of his work, asking me to take the 
part, and refusing, even, to allow 


me to return the sheets. He has 
always been so delightful and 


sympathetic that all of us couldn’t help 
but do our best by his drama. Only those 
criticise us Who haven’t seen us. Yes, it 
has helped many get back their belief 
in God and the Bible. 

“Tt is doing considerable for our race, 
too. Social workers tell me that they find 
a changed feeling toward the Negro, 
among the white people here in New York. 
Everyone comes to us: Catholics, 
Hebrews, Protestants, and many races. 
We shall remain here at the Mansfield 
Theatre in New York until Easter at 
least. After that we don’t know what will 
happen. Requests have come for us from 
all the world: from Australia, 
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South Africa, Europe, Canada, and many 
cities of the United States.” 

“You are proving again’, I remarked, 
“what has been proved over and over 
here on Broadway, namely, that ideals of 
duty, honor, self-denial, genuine conduct, 
win.” 

All one need do is recall the plays, 
“Ben Hur’, “The Servant in the House”, 
“The Passing of the Third Floor Back’, 
“The King of Kings’, “The Ten Com- 
mandments”, “Abie’s Irish Rose’, “The 


Fool”, “The Enemy”, and now “The Green 
Pastures”. 

The evening before I had stood on the 
of Broadway 


corner and Forty-seventh 


PRR ARS So I a Se aS 


RICHARD B. HARRISON, “THE LORD” 


portrayal of the character of God in 


in drama in this generation 


street. Within sight, brilliant and gor- 
geous advertising, flashing colored lights, 
directed the attention of the passer-by to 
“A Mother’s Cry”, “The Third Sex’, 
“Free Love’, Earl Carroll’s ‘Vanities’. 
Just out of sight were “Girl Crazy”, 
“Strictly Dishonorable”’, ‘Tonight or 
Never”, “A Risqué French Farce”, “Sleep- 
ing Partners”. With advertising schemes, 
huge, daring,—not tawdry either, but pro- 
duced with genius and subtle skill,—the 
managers were doing their utmost to lure 
people from the surging holiday crowds 
to their box offices. 

I spoke of this to Mr. Harrison. “Yes”, 
he said, “I know. And we are striking to 


“The Green 
is regarded as the greatest achievement of religion 
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the very heart, in our production, of al- 
most every one of the features on which 
they are depending for patronage.” 

“It is an unwarranted assumption on 
my part, no doubt’, I said, “to suggest a 
change; but how would it do to conclude 
the play with the shadow of the three 
crosses on Calvary slanting across the 
scene? It is possible that the climax, tre- 
mendous as it is, doesn’t completely get 
to persons not familiar with the plan of 
salvation through Christ’s suffering.” 

In reality scores have offered sugges- 
tions. But few if any would improve Mr. 
Harrison’s and Mr. Connelly’s rendering. 

“Do you know what I see in that last 
scene?’ the actor enquired. “You 
remember I am seated and gazing 
off toward the light while the 
Voice recites: ‘Oh look at him: 
Oh look! Dey’s goin’ to nail him 
to it! Dat’s a terrible burden for 
one man to carry.’ 

“T haven’t told anyone before, not 
even Mr. Connelly, but I think I 
will tell you: I see the star and 
the inn at Bethlehem; I see Jesus 
in the temple; I see the Last Sup- 
per, Judas and the betrayal; I 
see him in Gethsemane; I see the 
procession on the road to Calvary, 
and see it climbing the hill; I see 
Simon the Cyrenean helping him 
carry the cross; I see him on it.” 

He saw it all, too, for Mr. Harri- 

son is one of those who walks by 
faith. 
: “Now when “The Green Pastures’ 
concludes”, I said, “your company 
will want another play. The public 
will wish to see you in some other 
production. Why not let it be an 
epic of slavery; the peaceful Afri- 
‘an village, the home-loving na- 
tives resting under the trees, the 
descent of the terrible’ slave- 
catchers with torches and guns, 
the captives chained marching 
wearily through the jungle to the 
coast, the baracoons packed with 
men, women and children, the 
slave-ships so jammed that some- 
times two-thirds died during the 
passage, the plantations in America 
where a Negro was property—his 
children were not his own but his 
master’s, the emergence, the long 
climb upward.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Mr. Harrison. 
“You write it’. 


Registered 
There is no sex in the world of the 
Spirit—Arthur Schnitzler. 


If mysticism could give an account of 
itself, it would cease to be mysticism. 
—C. HE. M. Joad. 


Reading after a certain age diverts the 
mind too much from its creative pursuits. 
—Albert Einstein. 


At bottom man is not what he sees, but 
what he feels; the beatitude of perfect 
sight depends upon the heart. 

—Prof. A. F, Pollard, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Dole and Unemployment Insurance 
To the Hditor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In Devere Allen’s excellent article en- 
titled, “Britannia: She Who Hesitates’’ 
in your issue December 25, occurs the 
following statement: “The dole, be it 
understood, is not charity. While it comes 
largely out of the government, it comes 
also in part from the contributions of em- 
ployers and the payments of workers into 
a special fund.” I wonder if Mr. Allen has 
not confused the “dole’ with unemploy- 
ment insurance. In England, as Mr. Allen 
must know, the two are not convertible 
terms. 

The dole is an emergency meagure in- 
troduced after the war to provide for the 
men who came back from the battlefields 
of Belgium and France and could not 
find work. It is administered by the Poor 
Law Commission through local commit- 
tees and is recognized as charity. The 
people of Great Britain do not like it. 
They would get rid of it if they could. 
Under present conditions, however, it is 
a necessity. Without it England would 
have been confronted by a social revolu- 
tion similar to that which took place in 
Russia. Men who had fought to make 
England fit for heroes to live in could 
not be left to starve. 

Unemployment insurance is the result 
of twenty years of experimentation. It is 
administered by the Minister of Labor and 
this removes from it the stigma of charity. 
The fund is created by employers, em- 
ployes and the state, each contributing 
approximately one third. It is available 
only for those who have made at least 
the minimum number of contributions, 
who are “capable of work, available for 
work, and unenployed through no fault 
of their own.” This is the system which 
is being used, with slight modifications, 
in seventeen countries, including the three 
great industrial nations of England, 
France and Germany. It is the system 
which many American industrial leaders 
confuse with the dole and ignorantly op- 
pose. And yet, as Governor Roosevelt has 
said, “we shall come to it in this country 
just as certainly as we have come to work- 
ingmen’s compensation.” 

’ AvuGustus P. REccoRD. 

DETROIT, MICH. 


Soviet Religion 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


This note is inspired by the article in 
your issue of December 25, entitled, 
“Russia Has It”. That the present regime 
in Russia ought to be soberly studied by 
the United States, I readily admit. That 
our whole economic system is contrary to 
the spirit of Christianity, and has been for 
years, I am fully aware. That there is a 
divinity that shapes our ends, national or 
individual, is still certain, in my opinion. 
That we as a nation are being called to 
an account, I greatly fear. But don’t talk 
of a new religion made up of negation 


and atheism. “Religion” and “obligation” 
are not identical in origin. The word “ob- 
ligation” comes from ob and ligo meaning 
to bind, the present infinitive of which is 
ligare. The word religion comes from re 
and lego. There are two legos. The one, 
whose present infinitive is legare, means 
to depute, as an ambassador; the other, 
whose present infinitive is legere, means 
to gather. You can gather together all the 
negation and atheism you want and call 
it a new religion, if you wish, but you have 
only ciphers. 

The underlying cause of our troublous 
present is not economic depression, but 
something far deeper. The government of 
this world is under God. “The powers [or 
governments] that be are ordained of God.”’ 
Rulers, or all in authority, are account- 
able to God to exercise their authority in 
accordance with the interpretation and 
spirit of Jesus Christ. There are a few 
signs, but only a few, that the church, 
the ministry, and the people are waking 
up to this truth. Does the voice of his- 
tory say that we, as a nation, will repent 
in time, or harden our hearts until we go 
down in blood and dust? What an awful 
crime we committed in not joining the 
League of Nations? It is nothing but a 
crime not to recognize the Soviet Republic. 

S. M. Harris. 

VERGENNES, VT. 


Youth and Vested Interests 


To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


A new, mechanical era tries to throw 
John Barleycorn into the limbo of things 
no longer fitting. But always the New 
Era comes first, and then has a tussle 
getting opinions made for a by-gone day 
out of the way. These opinions, called by 
the French, the lag, make big recessions 
in any forward movement, and curiously 
enough it is the youth who want to turn 
the clock back; a good deal because they 
did not know the old evils. 

Take the history of democracy. The 
evils of monarchy so inflamed the breast 
of the English people that they beheaded 
Charles I. and set up a vigorous Republic. 
When the prosecutor of Charles I. was 
asked by what right he beheaded a King, 
he replied, “By the unanimous consent 
of all rational men in the world, written 
in every man’s heart with the pen of a 
diamond in capital letters’, and all 
applauded. 

A few years later the lag, the vested 
interests who had more money in the old 
regime, and youth, got together and put 
back monarchy. Youth was loud in its 
acclaim of the evils of democracy for, of 
course, it did not work to perfection. So 
young men made BHngland go back, But 
those young men could not hold their sons 
to the greater evils of monarchy, and 
gradually democracy settled. 

Again, John Marshall, writing in 1833, 
fears our Constitution may never come 
through and complains that it is the youth 
who do not understand the dangers of our 
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being so many petty Republics, the dan- 
gers of going back to the old. 

So now prohibition must fight youth 
that sees the present evils of liquor but 
does not know how much greater was the 
old day, the old corruption, when liquor 
had a. political stranglehold on our 
politics. 

Somehow, despite vested interests and 
youth, an economic idea rights its way 
to the front. Its course, however, is not 
like that of a bullet to a target, it is like 
a battle of the Marne. 

Hach recession picks up a new layer of 
society, until even critical, unknowing 
youth is picked up, and the reform settles. 
So has it always been. So will it be. 


KE. H. Tirron. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


——— 


Improving Pastoral Letters 


To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In the church world as well as in the 
business world the circular letters play 
a very important part in making our 
work effective. It is important, therefore, 
that all circular letters drafted by minis- 
ters or committees be as carefully com- 
posed and typed or printed as possible. 

I have seen some circular letters issued 
by ministers or committees that undoubt- 
edly achieved the end desired. I have read 
others that it is extremely doubtful 
whether the object sought was attained. 
In others words, in this phase of pub- 


‘licity there must be something approaching 


a science as in other phases of publicity. 
Would it not be profitable if a collection 
of pastoral letters (Christmas, Easter, 
Thanksgiving, etc.) committee letters, ¢.9., 
the Every Member Canvass letters, etc., be 
collected in one place and have a com- 
mittee of four or five men examine these 
letters and select from them, or draft 
from them, half a dozen of each type that 
represent in their estimation the desirable 
form, from the point of view of both con- 
tent and typography. These could be 
assembled and copies run off in sufficient 
number to allow them to be circulated 
around to minister and committees to 
serve as a guide. 

These letters cannot be treated lightly 
for they can easily make friends for the 
minister and church, or enemies. It is my 
feeling that this effort would be worth- 
while and bring up the reputation of the 
churches in the estimation of their con- 
stituency. If the circular letter is a 
tool we are going to use and find valuable, 
why not perfect this tool as much as 
possible? 

; K. C. WALKER. 

Boston, MASs. 


The Singer 
LE BARON COOKE 
Gray are my thoughts, storm-swept the 
skies ; 
And yet my heart will sing again— 
Not as the skylark touched with sun, 


But like a wood thrush drenched with 
rain. 


When Louisville Was Young Yet Liberal 


The storied past, one hundred years, of a famous church 


CENTENNIAL celebration! There is 
A magic in the words, for who does not 
like to think back to those stirring days of 
1830 when Andrew Jackson, the first Presi- 
dent from the New West, was carried into 
office on a great wave of popular demo- 
cratic sentiment; when Kentucky, though 
forty years old as a state, nevertheless was 
a typical pioneer region; when there were 
less than fifty miles of railroad in the 
whole United States and that, of course, 
in New England; when men on dress occa- 
sions wore tall beaver hats, elaborate 
stocks and fancy waistcoats and women, 
kerchiefs, long flowing skirts, capes and 
poke bonnets; when Louisville was a small 
though growing town, its life concentrated 
near the river front and Broadway in the 
open country? Even then, however, Louis- 
ville was a center of culture, learning and 
liberal thought with many splendid and 
prominent men and women numbered 
among its inhabitants. 

Into such a world was the first Unita- 
rian Church of Louisville born, in 1830. 
In 1829, the year that Ralph Waldo Bmer- 
son became minister of a Unitarian 
church in Boston, Mass., John Pierpont 
came to Louisville from that city to aid in 
the organization of one of the first Unita- 
rian societies west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. The organization was completed in 
1830 and the first minister was called in 
1832, a young Harvard graduate named 
George Chapman. The following list of the 
original charter members includes many 
names familiar to those who know the 
history and the life of Louisville. The are: 
James Breed, Charles H. Lewis, Andrew 
Buchanan, A. G. Munn, John Cochran, 
H. D. Newcomb, P. H. Conant, Emery Low, 
George Davis, E. Hutchings, Dr. Edward 
Jarvis, Dr. J. B. Flint, Noble Butler, J. H. 
Harney, Mrs. Anna Saunders, Francis E. 
Goddard, Mann Butler, Elisha Applegate, 
George M. Meriwether, Capt. Joseph 
Swager, Judge Henry Pirtle, Dr. E. Drane, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fornatus Cosby, George 
Keats, 8S. 8S. Goodwin, Judge James Speed, 
Mrs. Lucy Breckenridge, Mrs. Peachy Peay, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. T. Shreve and Mr. and 
Mrs. 8S. Sisson. 

The first chureh was built at the south- 
east corner of Fifth and Walnut Streets 
where the Kentucky Hotel now stands, a 
location then on the outskirts of the town. 
The building was dedicated May 27, 1832, 
and was fully described in Otis’s City 
Directory of that year, the first city direc- 
tory ever printed for Louisville. At that 
time the population was a scant ten thou- 
sand. One suspects that Mr. Otis must 
have had Unitarian leanings from his glow- 
ing description of the church: 

“The First Unitarian Church furnishes 
the neatest and most chaste specimen of 
architecture in the city. It stands at the 
southeastern intersection of Fifth and 
Walnut Streets, fronting the latter. Its 
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MRS. EARL H. NICHOLSON 


The First Unitarian Church of Louisville 
observed its Centenary in four days of 
services beginning November 20 


dimensions are seventy-five feet long, forty- 
six wide and twenty-six high, above a 
basement story of ten feet from the ground. 
The vestibule of the building is fifteen feet 
high. The front of this handsome specimen 
of the art of building, presents the style 
of the Grecian Dorie with four columns 
supporting a pediment frieze and entabla- 
ture; from the centre of these (rising 
fifteen feet above the apex of the cornice) 
springs a square tower, intended to support 
a belfry and spire. This building is re 
ceiving a coating of marbled stucco, which 
promises to place it in taste and beauty 
beyond any building in the city. The in- 
terior of seventy-four pews will, with the 
gallery, accommodate 650 people. We owe 
this neat and beautiful temple, dedicated 
to the worship of the living God only, to 
the liberal spirit of a few gentlemen who 
have supported the burden and the heat 
of the day. It was dedicated on the twenty- 
seventh of May, 1832, by the Rey. Messrs. 
Parkman of Boston and Walker of Charles- 
town, Massachusetts. The present pastor is 
Rey. George Chapman of Massachusetts.” 


Mr. Chapman found it necessary to 
return to the East in 1833, and Rey. James 
Freeman Clarke, also a young Harvard 
graduate, came to fill the place. The church 
prospered under his six years of leader- 
ship and in 1840 Rey. John Healy Hey- 
wood, another Harvard man, came to take 
his place. Mr. Heywood was one of the 
finest and best-beloved figures, not only in 
the history of the Unitarian church, but 
of the city. His pastorate lasted for forty 
years, from 1840 to 1880. During that 
time Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, Chan- 
ning and many other well-known names 
were adding to the glory and weight of 
Unitarianism in the Hast and Mr. Hey- 
wood, in the West, proved himself. no un- 
worthy associate of them. During those 
many years the Unitarian church con- 
tributed not only to the spiritual welfare 
of the community but to its civie better- 
ment. Records show that the Lyceum 
Bureau, the Home for the Friendless, later 
the Susan Speed Davis Home, the Louis- 
ville Charity Organization, the Flower 
Mission, the Jennie Cassidy Rest Cottage, 
the Day Nursery and Dispensary, the Red 
Cross, and various other social service 
agencies all benefited much from the keen 
interest and active support of this church. 


First Unitarian 
Church 


Louisville, Kentucky 


In this beautiful edi- 
fice, erected in 1871 
and characteristic of 
the best architecture 
ofthe period, the Cen- 
tenary of the congre- 
gation was celebrated 
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Active war work was done during the 
Civil War, notably in connection with the 
Louisville Refugee Commission Board and 
the Kentucky branch of the United States 
Sanitary Commission. 

Perhaps the most famous organization 
growing out of the Unitarian Church was 
the well-known Dickens Club, which has 
been called the most remarkable club ever 
organized in the South. In 1858 Augustus 
Holyoke, then second principal of the Girls’ 
High School, together with a few friends 
of his, all members of the Unitarian 
Church, met at the house of Dr. William 
H. Goddard to consider plans for what 
might be done during the coming winter 
for their mutual entertainment and culti- 
vation. Mr. Holyoke’s proposal was to 
form a dramatic society to be known as 
the Dickens Club, which would not only 
add to the improvement and pleasure of 
its members but to the entertainment of 
the community and the benefit of charity. 
This plan was enthusiastically adopted. At 
first there was no formal organization but 
this came soon and A. G. Munn was elected 
president; B. B. Huntoon, secretary, and 
Mr. Holyoke, director. No complete list 
of the charter members has been found, 
but prominent in the organization were 
such families as the Munns, Huntoons, 
Whipples, Chamberlains, Kents, Trumans, 
Platts, Greens, Goddards, Danforths, Betti- 
sons, Whitmans, Speeds, Mandevilles, Bar- 
baroux, Smiths, Kayes, Walkers, Breeds, 
Lewises, Rawsons, Hastings, Merkers, Pea- 
bodys, and Owens. As the club’s produc- 
tions grew more elaborate the membership 
gradually enlarged to include many out- 
side the Unitarian Church. 

As early as 1853 there was talk of a 
need for a new church. It was decided to 
enlarge the old church rather than build 
a new one. Plans were drawn up and the 
costs estimated at $3,000 to $4,000. Mr. 
Heywood, acting in a manner typical of 
his whole attitude and life, requested that 
his salary be reduced to help pay for the 
addition. ; 

Although the plans were ready, it was 
seventeen years before they were carried 
out and then instead of enlarging the old 
church a new church was built. What 
made possible a new building was the 
generosity of the Louisville Universalists, 
who sold their property at almost the 
same time that the original Unitarian 
Church and lot were sold and agreed to 
join the First Unitarian congregation. 

In 1869 Mr. Heywood-reported that nine- 
teen thousand dollars had been raised 


from subscriptions and fifty thousand dol- 


lars from the Universalists’ fund and from 
the sale of the old church. The cost of the 
new church was estimated at sixty thou- 
sand dollars. 

The congregation was happy in its new 
edifice only a few months, however, for on 
a Saturday night, December 3, 1871, a fire 


practically destroyed the auditorium. This 


proved a hard blow to the church, already 
pressed by debts, but its members rallied 
to its support and almost immediately 
yoted to reconstruct the building. The re- 
built edifice is the present church in which 
on November 20, 21, 22 and 23 were held 
the centennial services, commemorating 
this one hundredth anniversary and wel- 
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coming the new minister, Rev. Richard 
W. F. Seebode, from Brooklyn, N.Y. 
The installation of Mr. Seebode ended 
the anniversary celebration November 23. 
Rev. John H. Hershey of the Clifton Uni- 
tarian' Church of Louisville spoke the as- 
piration and Dr. Frank S. G. Wicks of 
Indianapolis, Ind., offered the prayer. Gus- 
tave Breaux led the congregation in the 
act of installation, and Dr. Lathrop made 
the charge to the minister. Rev. Dilworth 
Lupton, former minister, made the charge 
to the congregation. Mr. Seebode was wel- 
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comed to the wider fellowship by Rabbi 
Solomon N, Bazell of Louisville, and, after 
the singing of a hymn written by Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, Mr. Seebode pronounced 
the benediction. 

A concert and organ recital opened the 
celebration November 20. An anniversary 
banquet for members of the church was 
given November 21. 

A lecture by Dr. John Howland Lathrop 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., on “The Present Politi- 
eal Crisis in India” was given November 
22 in the church auditorium. 


State Recognition for Prague Church 


Czechoslovakia government acts favorably toward Unitarians 


ROM Prague, Czechoslovakia, comes 

word that the Unitarian Church under 
the able leadership of Dr. Norbert F. 
Capek, has now attained state recognition. 

In some European countries there is one 
state church and all other churches are 
tolerated, sometimes forbidden. In old 
Austria although the Catholic Church was 
the strongest it was not the only state- 
recognized one. This condition of, things 
was continued when Czechoslovakia took 
over its government. Among the state- 
recognized churches then were the various 
Evangelical groups, Roman and Greek 
Catholic Churches, New Czechoslovak 
Church, the Jewish group, and the Unita- 
rians. Since the existence of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic only two have received 
recognition : the Czechoslovak Church, that 
is the part that broke away from the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the Uni- 
tarians. 

Among the not recognized, but tolerated, 
are the Methodists, the Baptists, the Sal- 
vation Army, the Congregationalists, the 
Mormons, and the Adventists. 

“When we started the work here we be- 
lieved that the promised separation of 
chureh and state would come about”, 
writes Mme. Gapek, “and it seemed better 
not to ask for recognition for our society. 


As time went on and separation did not 
come, after careful consideration we 
thought it wiser to seek recognition. We 
therefore brought before the State, through 
the Ministry of Education, a very modern 
and simple constitution. All the old 
churches have several hundred paragraphs 
and their hands are tightly bound, whereas 
we have just fourteen paragraphs. We 
said if the state would acknowledge this 
constitution we would take recognition, but 
only under these conditions. We were 
successful. 

“This gives us greater freedom to or- 
ganize new groups all over the country. 
We have the right to visit hospitals and 
prisons at any time, and to have religious 
teachers at public schools wherever there 
are Unitarian children. If someone leaves 
us money, as a recognized church we do 
not pay the high taxes that other bodies 
pay. Taxes are smaller in every way. 

“Tn the constitution we said that we are 
for the separation of state and church, and 
we asked the right to have women minis- 
ters. We are the first religious body to ask 
this, and we are the first to have an or- 
dained woman minister.” 

This minister is Dr. Gapek’s daughter, 
Mrs. Karel J. Haspl, graduate of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry. 


Organization versus Personification 


MAXWELL SAVAGE 


We who adhere to the Unitarian move- 
ment should not expect to strengthen it by 
organization beyond a point soon arrived 
at. We should not expect of ourselves or 
others blind loyalty to an organization, 
such as is found among Roman Catholics 
or High Episcopalians. Some organization 
we must have if we are to function 
as an international body and as separate 
churches, but, with us, it can never be 
what it is with those mentioned above. 


Is this a weakness? Yes,—to those who 
count strength in figures of worldly 
weightiness. Yes,—a source of weakness to 
those among us who, under the specious 
plea of a selfish individualism, resent and 
refuse co-operation. j 


But it can be more than replaced by 
those who, through loyalty to this age-long 
movement, personify its principles and pur- 
poses in themselves. 


To do this is no high and mighty attain- 
ment. It can be done on a farm as well as 
in a university; by the lowly just as well 
as by the exalted. 

To personify the spirit of our movement 
even in part: to reflect its light even 
brokenly, is much. If each, after his own 
manner, makes of himself an intelligent 
and quietly fervent follower of our faith 
he gives his influence to an invisible power 
which, in the long run, is far more per- 
suasive than is organization. 

Intelligent? That means cognizant of the 
romantic history of our faith. Quietly fer- 
vent? That means glowing with the lasting 
ideals of our faith. 

Organization is built, serves and falls. 
Personification grows, serves and by con- 
tact is contagious. The latter, by the very 
nature of our message, must be our means 
of perpetuation. 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.’’ 
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Editors Must Choose 


OMETHING about these Methodists keeps them 

out on the religious front. We wonder what it 
is. Maybe we got an inkling of it the other night in 
a speech at the annual dinner of the Boston Wes- 
leyan Association, which publishes Zion’s Herald, 
Methodist journal. Dr. Leopold A. Nies represented 
the district superintendents, of whose association, 
he is president. Would he give us counsel safe and 
sane? Would he prove his detachment from any 
living idea, with his hand against all disputations, 
being one chosen to protect the institution and 
guard its coffers from any editorial dangers? 
Hearken to the words of him: “One of the fine 
things that we are proud of in connection with 
Zion's Herald”, he said, “is that in matters of con- 
troversy the editor speaks out.” Pause. “We need 
an independent organ, and thank God we have it.” 
Applause. “We need an independent editor, and 
thank God we have him.” Vigorous applause, and 
Editor L. O. Hartman the cynosure of three hun- 
dred eyes. “It often happens when we differ from 
him [affirmative nodding] that we discover after- 
wards that he has been right.’’ Loud applause and 
exchange of comment of each man with his neigh- 
bor. “There is a certain class of people to whom we 
could not possibly sell Zion’s Herald. The editor has 
to choose”. 


Are You Liked? 


OW IT IS not too late to ask each one to check 

against the following list of personal qualities, 
to get a good line on oneself for 1931. Twenty af- 
firmative words are tabulated by the Sheldon 
School, which says they mean attractiveness of per- 
sonality and worthy success. Here they are: EN- 
THUSIASM, THOUGHTFULNESS, DESIRE TO Sprvp, IN- 
DUSTRY, OPTIMISM, CHEERFULNESS, SoUND JupG- 
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MENT, COURAGE, DECISION, FarirH, Love, TOLER- 
ANCE, GENEROSITY, I‘AIRNESS, SELF-CONFIDENCE, 
SELF-CONTROL, WILLINGNESS TO CO-OPERATE, CLOSE 
ATTENTION to OWN BUSINESS, FRIENDLY SPrritT, and 
Loyaury. Have these, and one will be liked. If there 
is need of building up any of them; begin to-day. 
The minister who arose early every morning said 
in reply to a late-riser who wanted to know whether 
he prayed so that he might have the will to do it, 
“No, I get up.” 


Is Christianity BestP 


CCORDING to an eminent church historian, 
we have to-day a crisis unequaled in portent 
and magnitude since the day of St. Paul, who estab- 
lished Christendom. This distinguished American 
teacher, who was a speaker at the meeting of the 
American Historical Association in Boston last 
week, declared that we must choose either the an- 
cient God-faith, with Jesus the Incarnate, or sec- 
ularism. “We may as well see it straight”, he said. 
“There is no possibility of half-way doctrine, and 
compromise is out of the question.” Then he added, 
“T sometimes feel that Christianity is passing 
away.” 

These and kindred remarks were made in a pro- 
tracted conversation with the Editor, a life-long 
friend. The historian is an evangelical leader, but 
he knows realities because he sees without colored 
glasses. His convictions, not to say his apprehen- 
sions, are based upon the scholarly pursuit of his- 
torical fact, past and present, for more than a 
generation. 

This is all most interesting to readers of THE 
REGISTER. Our own repeated assertion has been that 
not in one hundred years have we had such a theo- 
logical situation. This estimate in both time and 
significance is very modest; we believe that it is 
misleading and that the teacher is right. Down 
through the past hundred years it is true, there has 
been a rapid process of elimination of one belief 
after another; that is, such doctrines as required 
assent to an infallible authority,—Church, Bible, 
Christ, the universe, and God. To-day, wherever 
thought is quite free of ecclesiastical control and 
academic restraint, every one of these former funda- 
mentals is set aside by a considerable number of 
thinkers. In other words, the Christian religion as 
a distinctive world religion is denied the place 
which was won for it by the Great Apostle and his 
Christ-redemption theology. In this sense secular- 
ism is here. That is what our church historian 
meant. 

His comment upon Protestant churches was la- 
conic. “They have no gospel”. Only Roman Cathol- 
icism seems vital, and there is disintegration there, 
many would declare. That is why “secularism” is 
the only word that fits the alternative religion that 
must be created, the dissatisfied ones say, on the 
ruins of an outmoded system called Christian. 
What this orthodox scholar says, though not pub- 
licly, many other church leaders also say and be- 
lieve. They are unhappy, if they are working in the 
Church, and believe that we shall turn again to 
the old authoritarian faith. One feels that the be- 
lief is wishful rather than confident. Whether it is 
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or not, we need not be alarmed, though we should 
have great concern for the people’s religion. They 
need help as they have not needed it in all these 
so-called Christian centuries. 

What can we do? Two simple ways are open. As 
church people, we can teach as we are doing the 
proved principles of spiritual and moral living, 
and thus keep up the morale and the social order. 
Quite as important, we can charge our leaders to 
think out for us a new body of thought for our 
larger world-life. If theology is not the word, call 
it philosophy. It must be comprehensive and intel- 
lectually respectable, and at the heart of it there 
must be enkindling warmth to win the assent of 
those who live by feeling as well as by thinking and 
doing. Will it be Christian? The name of one’s re- 


ligion is important; but the greater need is religion ~ 


itself. It would be best for world-stability if Chris- 
tianity as a faith-system could justify itself; and 
for progress would it also be best? Will our readers 
answer? 


Comradeship for Enmity 


OSTILITY WOUNDS. We pick up these two 

words from an editorial and make what our 
rhetoric teacher called a subject-sentence. One can 
bear a deal of opposition, in the give-and-take of 
life, and get a high delight from fair foes; but when 
the spirit of a man passes from disagreeing with 
what one stands for to animosity toward oneself, 
it does hurt. No defense mechanism can change that 
fact. We are all proud of our own person; it is the 
basis of character, the starting-point of attainment. 
Equally, all well-disciplined people are respectful 
toward the person of others. In the beautiful nature 
of things, there is a reverence the world around for 
the basic humanity of each one of us. When this 
sanctity is violated, against ourselves or another, 
we feel the cut to the heart. It is true for a simple 
reason. 

Hostility has hate for its center. Recoil from hate 
is a universal virtue. The element of enmity, that 
is, finds one desiring to shake it off, for it is loath- 
some poison in the spring of life. Man is made for 
friends. An enemy is unnatural. The word itself is 
an intensive negative, from the Latin in and amicus. 

These abstract sentiments might have come after 
the concrete facts which inspired them. They have 
a wider application, too. In The World To-morrow 
for January there is a seasonable plea for the good- 
will of people of different races, ethics, and cul- 
tures, who endure a compact social hostility of in- 
calculable, silent fierceness. Those who belong to 
the majority “in-group” should join every possible 
movement to know each “out-group”, so that liter- 
ally the hyphen and the adverb would disappear, 
and even the group itself would be no more. Those 

who suffer—and who does not, on some ground of 
hostility, social, cultural, personal ?—and those who 
in any wise cause such suffering, will keep their 
own distinct loyalties, and be glad that others do 
also, for every person and people should give their 
cultural drive to the whole of society, and desire 
that same expression from others. By that means, 
isolation is over and done with. When it is so, hap- 
piness rules. 
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A great mind like Albert Einstein may say, as 
a Jew, that he does not mind being cut off from 
the understanding and sympathy of other men. He 
thinks he enjoys compensations in being rendered 
“independent of the customs, opinions, and preju- 
dices of others”, and is not tempted to rest his 
“peace of mind upon such shifting foundations”. 
Why, we ask, should they not be rock? The great 
scientist might change those notions somewhat, be- 
‘ause we now see him, with the whole country open- 
ing its arms to him, grow expansive and radiant. 
Why? He feels the spirit of pure comradeship of a 
common humanity in democratic America. This is 
a lovely example; and why not make it the law of 
our hearts for all people for a year and forever? 


An Honored Individualist 


HERE PASSED a man who kept to his own 
path all his life and yet was a strong leader in 
common religion. William E. Barton was an in- 
dividualist. He irked at many things attempted by 
majority votes, and said so with a naked directness 


. that offended some called regular. A Congregation- 


alist, he received the highest honors from his house- 
hold, yet was never in agreement in all things, not 
even important things, in that fellowship. His 
critics might say he had a studied way of standing 
out; his friends and true appraisers would say he 
was outstanding. Of all the men who went to 
Lausanne in 1927, none spoke so severely and truly 
as he did about the mockery of the sort of unity 
which must be all-Anglican or nothing; his devas- 
tating analysis of that conference on faith and 
order was the one faithful presentment that came 
out to the world. So strong was his feeling, his 
words seemed pointed with acid. There was that 
strain in him. Of Dr. Barton’s authority. on Abra- 
ham Lincoln all the world knows. This man’s real 
heart only his intimates knew. One story shows his 
benevolent soul: Nearly forty years ago when walk- 
ing home one night in Chicago he found a black 
baby left lying on a doorstep. Colour prejudice was 
fierce in Chicago in those days, but Dr. Barton 
carried the foundling to his home, made the little 
Negro one of his family, educated him just as his 
own children were being educated, and brought him 
up as his own son. To-day there is a coloured der- 
matologist in Chicago, with a fine medical practice, 
who could speak volumes about William EH. Barton. 


Note 


As well stated as one may hope to find it, is the 
following on the relation of religion to society, of 
church to state, by Dr. Robert C. Dexter: 


Organized religion is in one sense a bureau of ethical stand- 
ards and while it is not its task to direct the technical affairs 
of government, national or international, or the technical ma- 
chinery of industry, it is its task to see that all of our social 
institutions, the state included, are continuously subjected to 
a rigorous examination as to their underlying ethical values. 
And when, as will always be the case, the church finds that 
the ethical aspects of government, industry, the family, or 
other social institutions, fall short of the highest ideals of re- 
ligion, then it is the task of the church to restate those ideals, 
to bring them convincingly to the attention of its membership, 
and to insist that its members, so far as they can, use their 
influence in their private and public capacities to raise the 
standards, 
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The Literary Game 


Emily 

We have just been reading Miss Genevieve Taggard’s new book, The 
Life and Mind of Emily Dickinson. The biographies of the little Amherst 
poetess are coming as thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. In spite of a rather 
maddening style, often difficult for the reader of average intelligence 
to follow, as a contribution to the subject this one is not without value. 
In her analysis of the poet’s mental and spiritual processes, and the in- 
fluence exerted upon them by her environment, especially the part occupied 
by Edward Dickinson, Miss Taggard reveals genuine insight, as well as 
a sound ability for deductive reasoning. For one other reason, at least, 
her book will be read with interest. The problem of the identity of the 
mysterious lover, the hero of Emily’s romance, who inspired her to write 
verse, it solves with a conclusion that has the earmarks of finality. 
Madame Bianchi, in her Life, intimates that this man was a Philadelphia 
clergyman, the Rey. Charles Wadsworth. Miss Pollitt, in the biography 
she published early in 1930, is sure that Helen Hunt’s husband was the 
culprit. Miss Taggard offers what, on the face of it, seems like convincing 
proof, that it was Rey. George Gould who toyed with Miss Dickinson’s 
affections, and broke her heart. There the matter may well be allowed 
to rest. What does the solution of this problem amount to, after all? 
That Emily Dickinson did suffer, and that her agony stirred her to song, 
we know, and it is all we need to know. There is something ghoulish, 
indecent, in this invasion of the privacy she guarded so jealously, after 


all these years. 


More Marriage 


ROBERT C. DEXTER 
Tar Fine ArT or MARRIAGE, By Horace J. 
Bridges. Chicago: For the Author. 1980. $1.00. 
Divorce. By Bertrand Russell, Fannie Hurst, 
H. G. Wells, Theodore Dreiser, Warwick Deep- 
ing, Rebecca West, André Maurois, Lion Feucht- 
wanger. New York: The John Day Company. 


If the number of books and articles 
written in regard to sex relations indi- 
eates publie interest in this question, such 
interest must be high. In America prohi- 
bition scores first; but if one were to take 
in the entire world, it is doubtful if any 
subject congests the printing press more 
than this; and since a large majority of 
the more serious novels also try to point 
out how men and women ought, or ought 
not, to live together, the total contri- 
bution in this field is enormous. The sig- 
nificant thing is that.a great deal of the 
material both in novels, serious studies 
and essays, is of so high an order. The 
two little books under discussion are no 
exception to this general rule. They are 
alike, however, in only two things, their 
size and their general subject. 

Dr. Bridges’ book is composed of two 
addresses delivered before the ethical so- 
ciety of which he is a leader. The diction 
is faultless; and if one accepts his philo- 
sophical basis, his logie is unimpeachable. 
The first address, which the present re- 
viewer considers by far the most impor- 
tant, gives the title to the book and deals 
briefly but cogently with such subjects as, 
the relation of the state to marriage, edu- 
cation for marriage, the art of compati- 
bility, who should marry whom, the con- 
flict of home duties and outside interests, 
etc. He advocates early marriage and defi- 
nitely commits himself in favor of per- 
manent monogamy. Throughout this essay, 
while it is replete with valuable practical 


A. R. H. 


suggestions, one sees the underlying phi- 
losophy of the categorical imperative. 
The second essay is entitled ‘Marriage 
and Morals—For Human Animals’. It is 
a critique of Bertrand Russell and a slash- 
ing critique at that. His reasoning is based 
on utter disbelief in the mechanistic phi- 
losophy of Mr. Russell; but he not only 
criticizes that but he also castigates Rus- 
sell for “begging important questions by 
the substitution of satirical caricature and 
burlesque misrepresentation for argu- 
ment”. Russell, he claims, in common with 
many of the “moderns” feels that a sting- 
ing epigram is enough to “refute an ar- 
gument, discredit an institution, or expose 
the wrongness of a person’. He cites Rus- 
sell’s definition of religion as “the belief 
that gods are on the side of the govern- 
ment” and his statement that “married 
women and prostitutes alike make their 
living by their sexual charms”, among 
others as proofs of this generalization. 
He maintains that Russell’s demand for 
free love where there are no children, 
and for monogamy with a _ sanctioning 
of side excursions where there are, is but 
the “new freedom of the stud farm”, One 
cannot help but feel that Mr. Bridges 
has selected his sentences rather carefully, 
and that there might possibly be some- 
thing to be said on the other side. One 
wonders if, even with the freedom advo- 
cated by Russell, and with the adoption 
of the practical suggestions made by 
Bridges in his first essay, a very large 
proportion of men and women would not 
remain faithful to one another, simply be- 
cause it was in that way they found their 
greatest happiness in life. Ideally, at any 
rate, this would be the case. As Bridges 
says in his concluding sentence “it is only 
where the ideal is attained that true self- 
fulfilment for men and women is reached 
and truly human nurture for children 
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rendered possible’. Theoretically at any 
rate, the highest realization of the ideal 
can come only under a regime of absolute 
freedom. 

The second book, misleadingly entitled 
Divorce, consists of a series of essays by 
men and women prominent in the literary 
world, among them Fannie Hurst, H. G. 
Wells, Theodore Dreiser and André Mau- 
rois. The essays are short and some of 
them to the point. Bertrand Russell, in 
the first one, states very briefly his thesis 
as Mr. Bridges has outlined it. Fannie 
Hurst, while claiming that divorce is sor- 
did and ugly, also states that under pres- 
ent conditions it is necessary. She con- 
cludes with the following pithy state- 
ment: ‘The Church and the State, so long 
as they continue (in America at least) to 
insist upon treating as a sacrament that 
which has deteriorated into a violated 
contract, are refusing to administer the 
anti-toxin of logic to divorce.” H. G. Wells 
is also opposed to divorce on principle, as 
he is opposed to marriage law; while 
Theodore Dreiser takes the extreme po- 
sition that modern marriage is a farce, 
and suggests that we adopt the Russian 
method. Warwick Deeping, on the other 
hand, speaks for the ultra-conservative, 
and in referring to those who advocate 
liberality, makes what seems to the re- 
viewer a very unfair analogy. He con- 
trasts the two points of view as being 
represented by “the consoling figure of 
Christ” on the one hand, and that of 
“some little sex-obsessed cad slinking 
round Leicester Square’, on the other. 
Rebecca West gives what seems to the 
writer the best treatment of the subject 
in the book. Her statement, in brief, is 
that human nature being what it is, it is 
necessary to have some way of escaping 
from our mistakes; and that divorce is 
essential until human nature is funda- 
mentally changed. André Maurois repre- 
sents the conservative French point of 
view, Feuchtwanger pleads for a mar- 
riage law based on common sense. He be- 
lieves that the state should regard mar- 
riage as an economic contract utterly di- 
vorced from morality. He makes a rather 
interesting suggestion that the marriage 
contract should call for the taking out 
of an educational policy to provide for the 
children in case of divorce; and he states, 
in conlusion: “As long as legislators in- 
sist on placing marital alliances on a 
pedestal of a mystic sacrament, instead of 
on the basis of a clean and just con- 
tract, so long will our divorce laws be 
the everlasting cause of spiritual putre- 
faction.” 

Both books are well worth careful read- 
ing. The second suffers by the brevity of 
the articles. The reviewer does not know 
any two books which in such brief com- 
pass cover the vexed problem of family 
life more clearly and adequately. 


Yesterday 

Our Times: THe Unitep States, 1900-1925, 
VotuMp, III: Pre-War America, By Mark 
Sullivan. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$5.00. 

Like its predecessors in the same series, 
a book to revel in. You can scarcely help 
reading it without many chuckles and remi- 
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niscent smiles, particularly if you are 
middle-aged. For on these pages unfolds a 
panorama of events in a period you can re- 
member, a part of which you were. It is 
hard to realize that all these things hap- 
pened so long ago, so vividly does Mr. 
Sullivan chronicle them in their due order 
of succession. Yet the America that on 
his pages comes alive is essentially a by- 
gone age, provincial, buoyant, easily 
stirred by ideals, compared with the civi- 
lization disillusioned, cynical, circumspect, 
which has supplanted it since the World 
War. It is all here, the United States we 
used to know. With his customary skill 
and insight, Mr. Sullivan proves himself 
an historian of no mean ability. His nar- 
rative has all the fascination of a first- 


MARK SULLIVAN 


rate novel. With a keen eye for not only 
dramatic situations and personalities, but 
fundamental principles, he causes yester- 
day to pass under our fascinated gaze. 
The irrepressible Roosevelt, his trust-bust- 
ing, war against nature-fakers, crusade 
for simplified spelling, the rumpus caused 
by his having Booker Washington to lun- 
cheon at the White House, the worse pre- 
dicament into which he was plunged by 
the publication of the Bellamy Storer cor- 
respondence, naturally holds the centre of 
the stage. Though almost equal promi- 
nence is given to the New York insurance 
scandals, and the fight in Congress over 
railroad domination of our politics. Per- 
haps the most revealing chapter, however, 
is that which records the discovery of 
the hookworm parasite, with its evidence 
of what our country owes to a forgotten 
benefactor, Dr. Charles Wardell Stiles. 
Besides these, there is an abundance of 
information concerning songs popular dur- 
ing the first decade of the present century, 
as well as of the books we read, the plays 
we saw, the clothes we wore, lavishly il- 
lustrated with cartoons, drawings, photo- 
graphs of the period. In fact, there is not 


“a single page in the entire volume that 


could be omitted. To the social historian 
this work of Mr. Sullivan will prove in- 
valuable. For the general reader, it is a 


book to own, and to delight in. You can’t 


afford to miss it. 
ADR OH: 


The Prison Letters 

Sr. Pauit’s EpHpsiAn Ministry. By George 
8. Duncan. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.75. 

Almost any Christian of the last eight- 
een centuries, if asked where Paul was 
imprisoned when he wrote his so-called 
“Prison Letters” (Colossians, Ephesians, 


mission 
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Philemon, Philippians), would have re- 
plied, “In Rome, of course.” And yet the 
letters do not themselves say this, or 
even suggest it. We have here only another 
of those “received opinions’ which make 
up so much of what is commonly held 
about the Bible and Christian history. 
Now and again in recent years, scholars 
have been original enough to raise the 
question. A few have argued for Cesarea, 
where Paul spent two years and more in 
detention. But of late another, more 
radical, suggestion has been made; namely, 
that these letters come from a time much 
earlier than Paul’s arrest in Jerusalem; 
they belong, in fact, to a period of imprison- 
ment in Ephesus during the apostle’s 
of three troubled years in 
that city. If this could be demonstrated, 
it would throw quite new light on cer- 
tain critical phases of Paul’s career, and 
greatly clarify a period hitherto obscure. 
That it can be demonstrated, Professor 
Dunean has convincingly shown, in a 
piece of masterly historical reconstruction. 
The question is: really no longer open. 
After this brilliant massing of evidence, 
much of which, of course, had been as- 
sembled by previous writers, future New 
Testament scholars will have no alterna- 
tive. They must take leave of Paul where 
the book of Acts does and regard Romans 
as his latest extant letter. Restored by 
Professor Duncan to their proper setting, 
the prison-letters gain immeasurably in 
significance, and the whole apostolic story 
has a new clarity and power. The author 
of so notable a contribution is to be 
congratulated. CR, B: 


Combine Conduct and Religion 


REVITALIZING RELIGION. By Albert Edward 
Day. New York: The Abingdon Press. 

That religion needs to be revitalized 
is plain enough. The diagnosis of the 
trouble may be deeper than is here in- 
dicated. But it is a service to have a 
Methodist minister point out, as Dr. 
Day of the Christ Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Pittsburgh does here, some of 
the great words of religion, like “God”, 
“Jesus”, “divinity”, “salvation’, and ‘“Te- 
pentance”, and indicate the spoliation 
that has afflicted them and suggest some 
deeper and more spirtual meanings for 
them. He considers the message of Jesus 
as providing the “freest and most search- 
ing ethic in the world’. And while we 
do not fight alone, he insists that we 
must link conduct with religion and that 
the modern church must be _ socially 
minded and train socially minded people. 
He also links the scientist with the 
religionist, as both are seeking the truth 
which will “open the way to unending 
discovery”. r. B.S. 


The Martyr 


Tow Last Futn Measure. By Honore W, 
Morrow. New York: William Morrow & Co. 
$2.50. 

With this novel, Mrs. Morrow completes 
her trilogy of stories having Abraham Lin- 
coln as their central figure. Over Forever 
Free, and With Malice Toward None, it 
shows a marked advance; in that its au- 
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thor has abandoned all imaginative ele- 
ments, and confined herself to actual his- 
tory. Covering the final eight months in 
the earthly life of the martyred presi- 
dent, the plot of the story is woven of two 
main threads, the plotting of the con- 
spirators and the events of Lincoln’s per- 
sonal existence. So well done are these, 
and so skilfully. combined, that the result 
has something of the solemnity and finality 
of a Greek tragedy. Mrs. Morrow is es- 
pecially successful in her handling of the 
various members of her dramatis perso- 
nae. Booth and his fellow plotters, sena- 
tors like Charles Sumner, cabinet min- 
isters like Stanton, and Gideon Welles, 
other men and women, especially John 
Hay, the Lincoln children, Mary Lincoln, 
and the President himself, these have life 
and convincing power. In preparation for 
her work, Mrs. Morrow has read enor- 
mously ; but the result proves how well she 
has assimilated her material, through her 
three novels bringing her theme to its 
final climax in a work stronger and more 
impressive than those that went before. 
A, RB. A, 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tun MANVILLE Mourpers. By Cortland Fitz- 
simmons. New York: Robert M. McBride and 
Company. $2.00. 

A mystery story not well done. One of 
the Scarlet Thread Series, its pages drip 
with gore. There are sensations enough to 
excite the most jaded appetite. But the 
writing is ineffective, the characterizations 
weak, the plot overcomplicated and 
improbable. A. R. H. 


Tun MONASTERY BY THD Rivur. By G. Stan- 
ley Russell, New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc, 
$1.25, 


A sweet and winsome book. The author, 
formerly an Hnglish Congregationalist, 
now minister of the Deer Park United 
Church, Toronto, conceived the happy idea 
of reconstructing the ordinary every day 
events of a monastery in the middle ages 
in a series of stories to his choir boys. 
The result is charming and wholesome. 
Human nature is much the same in es- 
sence, whether humanity lives in a mon- 
astery or out in the cold, cold world. Here 
are saints and grouchers, helpers and 
hinderers, but over them all plays the 
bright light of the author’s own sympathy 
and understanding. A fine book. §E. F. 

Ture GoLtpEN Roor. By Margaret Fuller. New 
York: William Morrow and Company. $2.50. 

A novel whose background is Paris, 
written with manifest sincerity in a style 
poetic, though somewhat sentimental. Plot 
and people are not lacking in originality 
and truth. The conversations are plausi- 
ble. The character of the heroine develops 
with some degree of logic. But, somehow, 
the whole thing fails in appeal. At least, 
it did to one reader. A. R. H. 


Fauuinc Fire. By Lawrence Wilson Neff. 
Emory University, Georgia: Banner Press. 

Recounts in a story, which is lost and 
buried in long social and theological ar- 
guments, “the singular experience of a 
preacher who got religion’. The book 
might be of use to those brought up in 
the environment of Southern Methodism, 
in which it was written. Rs. L. 
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Fidelis on Trial 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


The winter had been unusually severe 
in that grazing section of Colorado that 
lies in the shadow of the Spanish Peaks. 
The wild things had come down from the 
high country, desperate for food. Elk and 
deer invaded the range of the Bell Bar 
Ranch to forage and drive the herds of 
the owner, Mr. Baird, away from their 
own hay and grain. 

Joyee and Johnny Baird, the ranch chil- 
dren, had often looked out in the cold 
winter moonlight to see antelope grazing 
on the plains beyond the corrals. The 
dainty creatures looked like creatures 
from fairyland, with the moonlight touch- 
ing their white breasts. Even Fidelis, the 
tawny and white watchdog of the Bell 
Bar, was lenient with the antelope. But 
how he snarled and barked if any trespass- 
ing weasel or bobeat dared approach his 
corrals! If it came to a fight, Fidelis 
showed his mettle. 

More than once that winter the guard- 
ian of the Bell Bar had limped to the 
kitchen door, dark stains on his white 
vest, auts and bruises about his gallant 
head. Then Joyce would fling her arms 
about the faithful sentinel and cry: 
“Johnny, come quick and doctor Fidel! 
Mother, where’s that salve we use? Oh, 
poor Fidel!” 

Only at such times did the tireless, 
alert ranch dog enjoy the luxury of lying 
near the kitchen stove, while the children 
fussed over him and fed him royally. 

“Fidel isn’t afraid of anything”, Johnny 
boasted at school. ‘Cousin Dick says he 
bets Fidel would lick a lobo (wolf) if 
one eyer tried to get our sheep. I’d like 
to see the bobeat that could ever put one 
over on our dog.” 

“Huh, our dog’s smart, too’, a school- 
mate retorted. “But we've lost a dozen 
fat hens the last month. We think it’s a 
weasel.” 

“We've lost some of our best sheep’, 
spoke up Alice Archer, a neighbor of the 
Bairds’. ‘Our herder says it’s a big dog, 
but my brother, Ben, thinks it’s an extra 
big bobcat. We’re going to get another 
dog.” 

“Get one like our Fidel and you won't 
need to worry”, said Johnny. 

So it was that through all that com- 
munity, with its trained dogs and dark- 
faced herders, there were nightly raids, 
bold yet mysterious, on ranch poultry and 
sheep. Mr. Baird of the Bell Bar came 
home from an auction one Saturday to 
report that every neighbor had suffered 
serious inroads from these midnight 
attacks. 

“We're the only lucky ones”, he said. 
“Seems queer that with so many good 
dogs and herders on guard they couldn’t 
catch the critter. Ben Archer’s setting 
out traps and poison. He’s lost some of 


his fine black-faced Hampshire ewes 
lately.” 

“His herder says it’s a ghost dog”, 
Johnny remarked scornfully. “He heard 
the sheep blatting one night and he ran 
out and shot into the air. A big dog jumped 
over the corral fence and disappeared in 
an arroyo.” 

“Maybe if Juan had fired at the ghost 
dog instead of into the air their sheep- 
fold wouldn’t be haunted”, said Mr. Baird 
dryly. “Well, I always said we had the 
best watchdog in the country.” 

So the Bell Bar flock had suffered no 
losses up to that Saturday morning when 
Ben Archer came galloping up to the 
corral gate where Mr. Baird was tinker- 
ing with some machinery. Fidelis was 
lying near by in the sunshine, licking 
his flank, which showed an ugly raw place 
under the tawny fur. Mr. Baird had not 
noticed the collie’s wound till Ben Archer 
asked bluntly: ‘Was that dog right here 
last night, Mr. Baird? I hate to say it 
to a neighbor, but I’m downright suspi- 
cious of your collie.” 

Mr. Baird’s mouth opened, but he stood 
staring as if he hadn’t heard Ben cor- 
rectly. Joyce and Johnny came romping 
up and began playing with Fidelis. 

“What do you mean, Ben?’ demanded 
Mr. Baird sharply. 

“He's got a toe off on his right fore- 
foot, hasn’t he?” Ben asked, a bit uneasy 
under the children’s puzzled eyes. 

“Yes, poor Fidel got caught in a trap 
when he was only a pup. And when Daddy 
found him, his foot was frozen and after 
awhile he lost this toe.” Joyce smiled up 
into Ben’s grim face. 

“But what’s one toe?” Johnny spoke 
up defiantly, feeling something of tension 
in the air. ‘Fidel’s a whole army. We 
haven't lost a hen or a sheep this whole 
winter, have we, Dad?’ 

“Well, everybody else has.” Ben’s mouth 
was a tight line. “Seems pretty queer. 
Especially after what my herder saw last 
night. Your dog was at our place, Baird, 
and not on a neighborly visit either.” 

“Ben!” gasped the children in one 
horrified breath. 

Mr. Baird looked as if Ben had struck 


him a blow. Fidelis whined and went 
close to his master, nuzzling his hand 
uneasily. 


“Juan swears it or I wouldn’t be here,” 
Ben said unhappily. “I woke up when 
the row started and hustled out. But TI 
was too late to save one of my choice 
ewes. The second the dogs gave the alarm 
Juan was on the job. But he had to light 
his lantern—it was pitch dark—and by 
that time the mischief was done. A dog 
growled and rushed away from the pens, 
headed this direction. Juan didn’t have 
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his gun, but he threw a rock hard enough 
to hit the dog and he heard it yelp.” 

Ben broke off with a significant glance 
at Fidelis, licking his sore flank again. 
There was a silence broken by Joyce’s 
sob and Johnny’s defending voice. 

“You can’t make us believe that in a 
hundred years. Can he, Dad?” 

“Ben will have to prove it.” Mr. Baird’s 
tone was stern. He bent and patted Fidel’s 
splendid head. 

“Come on over and see the tracks he 
left”, retorted Ben. “Dog tracks all over, 
and plain ones with a toe missing on the 
right forefoot.” 

To put in the terrible minutes till their 
father’s return, Joyce and Johnny took 
Fidelis into the kitchen and looked after 
his wound. They even fed him pancakes, 
a delicacy the dog usually enjoyed. But 
Fidel wasn’t hungry. Joyce’s tender heart 
dropped like lead as Johnny said in a 
low voice: “He’s worried. See how he 
watches the door. And no wonder. He 
always knows when something is wrong. 
He’s so smart he prob’ly understood what 
Ben was accusing him of. Don’t you worry, 
old fellow! We'll stand by you.” 


Things That Endure 
Honor and truth and manhood— 
These are the things that stand, 
Though the sneer and jibe of the cynic 
tribe 
Are loud through the width of the 
land. 
The scoffer may lord it an hour on earth, 
And a lie may live for a day; 
But truth and honor and manly worth 
Are things that endure alway. 


Courage and toil and service, 
Old, yet forever new— 
These are the rock that abide the shock 
And holds through the storm, flint 
true. 

Fad and folly, the whims of an hour, 
May bicker and rant and shrill; 
But the living granite of truth will 

tower 
Long after their rage is still. 


Labor and love and virtue— 

Time does not dim their glow; 
Though the smart may say, in their 
languid way, 

we’ve outgrown all that, 
know !” 

But a lie, whatever the guise it wears, 

Is a lie as it was of yore; 

And a truth that has lasted a million 
years 

Is good for a million more! 

—Ted Olson. 


“Oh, you 


Sentence Sermon 
Without courage there cannot be truth, 
and without truth there can be no other 
virtue.—Walter Scott. 


“IT just wish Cousin Dick would come”, 
sighed Joyce. “Mother made some ginger- 
bread on purpose.” 

Cousin Dick, a young attorney in Trini- 
dad, made it a point to run out and visit 
his folks weekly, “to get a good square 
meal”, he confessed frankly. He always 
talked drolly of his “client”, and the chil- 
dren hailed his coming with delight. The 
sight and sound of his little green car 
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always threw them into the wildest ex- 
citement, in which Fidelis always joined. 

“Here’s Daddy!” Mr. Baird strode into 
the kitchen, his face set, his eyes troubled. 
Fidelis wagged and stood looking up ador- 
ingly. But for the first time his master did 
not speak to him. Heavily he replied to 
Johnny’s anxious query, ‘“They’re his 
tracks all right.” 

Joyce dropped down and began to ery 
over the collie’s shaggy head. Johnny, 
after the first stunned silence, cried out 
that he’d just like to see anybody lay a 
hand on his dog. Not even the President 
of the United States! And just then a 
green car rattled up and Cousin Dick ap- 
peared on the scene like a tall, merry-eyed 
genie. 

They all told him at once. And Joyce 
clung to him, begging: “Do something, 
Cousin Dick! You know everything.” 

After Cousin Dick asked several ques- 
tions he said, thoughtfully: “That’s all 
circumstantial evidence. Take more than 
that to convict you, old boy !” He sat down, 
took the collie’s beautiful head between 
his hands gently. 

“With that name and those eyes, how 
could you be a traitor? Yet it seems you 
are on trial for your life. Tell me, Fidelis, 
are you guilty or not guilty?” 

In the tense silence, two sharp eloquent 
barks replied, “Not guilty.” The dog’s eyes 
pleaded, “How can you doubt me?” 

“Hlow’s this plan?’ Cousin Dick asked 
presently. “I’ll stay in the bunkhouse to- 
night and keep watch. Johnny, tie Fidel 
in the shed close by. A rope won’t hold 
him if he’s determined to get loose. And 
you,” he addressed his uncle, “leave two 
or three of your ewes loose in the corral. 
Then tell Ben Archer to keep watch at 
his place. We’ll work it out carefully and 
if Fidel’s guilty—we’ll probably know by 
morning.” 

Thus it came about, much to his sur- 
prise and humiliation, that Fidelis was 
tied in the shed that night and Cousin 
Dick and Johnny watched from the bunk- 
house. Things were so peaceful Cousin 
Dick dozed off after midnight, but Johnny 
managed to keep his own eyes wide open. 
Fidelis was on trial. How could he sleep? 
For a long while the dog was quiet on his 
straw pallet. Then he grew more restless, 
and Johnny heard him whine to himself 
and growl occasionally at the deep shadows 
in the corral. Then suddenly it came. A 
bedlam of barks, bleats, and snarls from 
the corner of the corral where the ewes 
lay. 

“Cousin Dick! Hurry! He’s gone. He 
chewed his rope.’ And Johnny plunged 
toward the scene of conflict, Cousin Dick 
close on his heels with a big flashlight and 
a gun. Fidelis was making quick dashes 
toward a big, yellow coyote that stood at 
bay in the corner where the ewes had 
been. A snarling, furious, but ever-watch- 
‘ful Fidelis that circled and darted and 
managed to avoid his foe’s desperate at- 
tempts to close in. All at once there was 
only a whirling fury of furry bodies as 
they came together, the collie and the 
prairie wolf. Cousin Dick’s careful shot 
finished the fight. 

With a great lump in his throat Johnny 
dropped down beside the panting, bristling 
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guardian of the Bell Bar. Cousin Dick’s 
voice tingled with respect and affection. 

“So this is the enemy you chased away 
from the Archer place after driving him 
from your own home grounds”, he said, 
and stroked the dog’s head. “I pronounce 
you not guilty, you plucky, run-away 
prisoner. I’d feel honored, Fidel, if you’d 
kindly shake hands.” 

Surprised but eagerly obedient, the col- 
lie politely offered his paw, the one where 
a toe was missing. He wagged eagerly and 
licked Johnny’s ear. Everything was happy 
again for Fidelis. 

“T predict that there are no more mid- 
night raids after this’, Cousin Dick ‘re- 
marked at breakfast. “That big coyote 
has been living high at the expense of the 
neighborhood. He was the ghost dog, too 
sly to be caught. You see, Archer’s Juan 
saw Fidel, but the guilty party had 
escaped into the arroyo.” 

Cousin Dick was right, as usual, and 
Fidelis, the faithful, was the hero of all 
that community that lies in the shadow 
of the Spanish Peaks. Ben Archer, half 
in jest, half in earnest, offered a big sum 
for him, but Mr. Baird only scoffed, ‘““Why 
don’t you ask me to sell one of the 
children ?”’ 

[All rights reserved] 


Curious Butter 


The natives of Brazil, around the Ama- 
zon and its tributaries, are fond of a dish 
little known elsewhere, turtle-egg butter. 
During the season, the turtles come in 
great numbers to the sand bars that dot 
the edges of the rivers, and deposit from 
eight to a hundred eggs, each, in the 
sand. They work from dusk to dawn, and 
then return to the river. During the day, 
the native tribes come and collect these 
eggs, piling them in great heaps on the 
shores. They look like stacks of cannon 
balls, the heaps being from twenty to 
thirty feet in diameter and correspond- 
ingly high. 

When the eggs are all collected, the 
people take them in canoes to the villages, 
where they are put into large wooden ves- 
sels and stamped into a mass with the 
feet. During this work, there is much sing- 
ing and happy talk back and forth, and 
the young men, who do most of this work, 
make great sport of it. As soon as the 
mass of eggs is considered properly 
stamped down, water is poured on, and 
the entire mixture, is left exposed to the 
rays of the sun for about twenty-four 
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hours, then skimmed and the refuse 
thrown to one side. What remains looks 
like melted butter and is used by the 
native women-for seasoning. 

This curious butter retains the fish oil 
taste but is highly prized by all native 
families, and is marketed in large earthen 
jars. The government now regulates the 
number of turtle eggs each family may 
secure, for, if they were not limited, it 
would not be long before turtles would 
be entirely exterminated. As it is, about 
five million eggs are’ now destroyed an- 
nually in each well stocked region. Before 
the government took a hand in the mat- 
ter, it was estimated that about two hun- 
dred and fifty million eggs were destroyed 
each season in the manufacture of this 
curious turtle-egg butter that is known as 
mauteigo. 


Inside a Tornado 


A Kansas farmer who has reported his 
experience to the Washington weather 
bureau, is perhaps the only person who 
has looked inside a tornado and lived to 
tell what he saw. One day, seeing the 
approach of a tornado, he hurried his 
family into the cyclone cellar, then, ready 
to duck inside if necessary, he paused at 
the entrance to watch the largest and 
nearest funnelshaped cloud. He saw the 
lower end of the tornado rise, gradually 
lifting till the great end of the funnel 
was directly over his head. He heard a 
screaming, hissing sound, and was aston- 
ished to find he could look through the 
center of this funnel into the heart of 
the disturbance. He estimated the funnel 
opening at about 100 feet in diameter, and 
he looked through it for about half a 
mile, the whole spectacle being lighted up 
by lightning flashes. The rotation of the 
great twister was counter-clockwise, but 
the small whirls moved both ways. 


Mayan Mystery 


Scientists who for years have been try- 
ing to reconstruct the history of the Mayas 
from the ruins of their pyramids, temples 
and monuments, are now puzzling over the 
recently discovered caverns in Yucatan 
which extend many miles. Archzeologists 
say that the pictures and inscriptions on 
the walls indicate that the caves have 
been visited by human heings, but they 
have been unable to fix any date. Nor 
does science know for what purposes the 
eaves were used, for habitation, for bur- 
ial places or for religious rites. 


Prayer 


FLORENCE H. TOWNSEND 


Dear Lord, make my soul like a mirroring glass 
To reflect Thine image, nor let*it pass. 


I would that my heart might be lifted up 
To receive Thy grace like a crystal cup. 


I surrender my tongue to be trained to speak 
The word that is gentle and pure and meck. 


Inspire my hands to be quick in need, 
And my feet to follow where Thou shalt lead. 


And let me to others render these three: 
Faith, understanding, and sympathy. 
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Tulsa Unitarians Dedicate New Church; 
President Cornish Preaches the Sermon 


HE Unitarians of Tulsa, Okla., went 

to New England for the style of archi- 
tecture for their new church, and have ded- 
icated a building of simple and noble Colé- 
nial design, having the Puritan quality of 
austerity lightened by grace. On the 
ground-plan the church is nearly cruci- 
form; the church auditorium replaces the 
nave and a two-storied parish house with 
church school rooms, a transept. The en- 
trance to the church is surmounted by a 
square tower topped by a belfry with 
balustrade and copper dome. Like many 
churches in the South the exterior is white- 
painted brick; the interior finish is a soft 
gray. Eventually the second story of the 
parish house, which now serves as an 
attic, will be finished and used as a par- 
sonage. The church is located on one of 
the most valuable lots in Tulsa and is said 
to be the equal in beauty of any building 
in the city. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Rey. 
Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, were among 
the ministers who took part in the dedi- 
eation service November 7. Rev. Homer L. 
Sheffer, minister of the Unitarian Church 
of Oklahoma City, who closed his church 
for the day that his congregation might 
attend this-service in the only other Uni- 
tarian church in Oklahoma, spoke the 
opening sentences. Rey. Alfred E. von 
Stilli, minister of the church since 1929, 
led the congregation in the act of dedica- 
tion. Mr. Sheffer gave the greetings from 


the Oklahoma City church and Mr. Bragg 
the greetings from the Western Conference. 
Dr. Cornish delivered the sermon and Mr. 
Bragg pronounced the benediction. 

Mr. Von Stilli announced the gift of a 
Wayside Pulpit from an anonymous 
Eastern friend of the chureh and of a 
brass seven-branched candelabra from Mrs. 
Richard Lloyd Jones, a member of the 
church. He read telegrams of congratula- 
tion from Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association; 
Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the association ; Percy W. 
Gardner, president of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League; the architects, Smith and 
Walker of Boston, Mass.; members of Mr. 
Von Stilli’s old parish in Jamestown, N.Y., 
and friends and relatives of the minister 
from Louisville, Ky. 

Dr. Cornish was guest of honor at a 
reception in the afternoon at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Pishel, with Mrs. Lena 
Pratt Mann as assisting hostess. A parish 
dinner took place the following evening 
at which 190 were served. Dr. Cornish, Mr. 
Bragg, Richard Lloyd Jones, J. N. Sher- 
wood, J. O. Morrow and Mr. Von Stilli 
spoke at the dinner. A program was given 
by children of the church school; Fabian 
Bowers played original pieces on the piano, 
eleven-year old Pauline Mills read original 
poems, and Frances Louise Welsh and 
Carlotta Wallis entertained with dance 
numbers. Mrs. A. T. Patrick was chairman 
of the dinner committee. 


Minister for Students in Boston 


Meeting January 11 to consider important new Unitarian work 


S the result of conferences of those in- 
terested in student religious work in 
Boston, Mass., the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Unitarian Churches has offered to pay 
a substantial part of the salary of a min- 
ister for students. The delegates of the 
Fraternity will hold a meeting January 11 
in the vestry of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, at eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning to which are invited all persons in- 
terested in establishing such a ministry. 
“A minister for students”, Miss Sara 
Comins, executive secretary of the Unita- 
rian Joint Student Committee, has ex- 
plained, “would make it his business to call 
upon and seek the acquaintance of as many 
students as possible in the vicinity of 
Boston. He would arrange religious and 
social programs which would attract not 
only the Unitarians but others who are 
looking for congeniality in social and spirit- 
ual atmosphere. He would be in a position 
to extend widely the sphere of influence of 
our churches in this important center of 
student life. Many feel that we have been 
slow to realize how much our churches can 
add to the college experience of the thou- 
sands of young people from all parts of 
the world who spend a few years of their 
lives in the vicinity of Boston.” 
The organizations which have been most 


concerned with the student-minister plan 
are the Unitarian Joint Student Commit- 
tee, the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, 
and the Alliance Committee on College 
Centers. A meeting was held in the parish 
hall of the Arlington Street Church Octo- 
ber 26, which was attended by the’ direc- 
tors of the Benevolent Fraternity, the min- 
isters of local churches and certain lay- 
workers who are active with young people 
and college students. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
President of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, spoke of his hearty approval of 
the plan of having a minister to students 
in Boston. The details were presented by 
Rey. Everett M. Baker of Providence, R.L., 
who did such service at Mt. Vernon Church 
in Boston. Lively discussion followed Mr. 
Baker’s talk, resulting in agreement that 
the work should be undertaken. 


Dieuton, MAss.—The Unitarian young 
people of high school age have organized 
a Baylies Guild for religious, social and 
dramatic purposes. Frank Ward is presi- 
dent and Louise Wyeth secretary. The 
society is named after a family of which 
two members, Major Hodijah Baylies and 
Dr. William Baylies, were founders of the 
Dighton Unitarian Church. 
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Windows in Newton Church 


Rev. C. A. Drummond consecrates four 
memorials to Mr. and Mrs. Lane and 
Mr. and Mrs. Hardon 


Four stained-glass windows, memorials 
to Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Hardon and Mr. 
and Mrs. George Lane, have been placed in 
the chapel of the Channing Unitarian 
Chureh of Newton, Mass., and consecrated 
by the minister, Rev. Chester A. Drum- 
mond. Of exquisite design and workman- 
ship the windows supply the last detail 
needed to perfect the beauty of the chapel. 
Formerly a kindergarten room, the chapel 
is now used as a meeting-place of church 
organizations. 

Preaching from the text in the Book of 
Joshua, “When your children shall ask 
their fathers in time to come, ‘What mean 
these stones?’”, Mr. Drummond spoke in 
the consecration service December 7 on the 
significance of symbols and memorials and 
their importance to the world. Particularly 
appropriate were the medieval figures in 
the windows, he said. St. Anne and St. 
Elizabeth were fitting types of Anna Har- 
don and Elizabeth Ware Lane; the Greek 
philosopher-teacher typified Mr. Hardon, 
and Mr. Lane’s love of nature and of 
animals was suggested in the picture of St. 
Francis and the birds, with a dog at his 
feet. The windows, which were designed 
by Mr. and Mrs. James Hayden Wright 
and drawn and executed by Harry W. 
Goodhue, would be a source of inspiration 
in the lives of those who attend Channing 
Church in years to come, Mr. Drummond 
said. 

Mrs. Hardon, who died last year at the 
age of ninety-four, was born in Lowell, 
Mass., in 1836. She was an active member 
of the Channing Church and _ several 
women’s clubs. Mr. Hardon was born in 


Mansfield in 1829 and died in 1919. He was ~ 


president of both the New England 
Teachers’ Association and the Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association for many years. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Lane came to New- 
ton to live in 1860. Mr. Lane was born in 
Boston, Mass., in 1823, and died in 1912. 
A brother, Rey. Loammi G. Ware, was for 
many years minister of the Unitarian 
Church at Burlington, Vt. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Lane entered actively into the life of 
Channing Church and Mrs. Lane was one 
of the most devoted workers in the Sunday 
school. 


Associate Alliance to Meet 


The program of the meeting January 
15 of the New England Associate Alli- 
ance will be of particular interest to 
mothers of young children. Dr. Bronson 
Crothers, assistant professor of pedia- 
tries at the Harvard Medical School and 
neurologist to the Children’s Hospital of 
Boston, Mass., will deliver an address on 
the subject, “Who Ought to Do Child 
Guidance?” Other addresses will be made 
by Mrs. Arthur Williams, Mrs. William L, 
Walsh and Rev. Wilton EB. Cross. 

The meeting will take place in the First 
Parish Church of Brookline, Mass. 
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Dr. Wicks Celebrates 25th Anniversary ; 


Noted Leaders in Indianapolis Praise Him 


Y letters from leading citizens, and 

by the tribute of the congregation 
that attended the anniversary celebration, 
December 14, the high position that Dr. 
Frank §. C. Wicks has won in the life of 
Indianapolis, Ind., was proved on the oc- 
easion of his twenty-fifth anniversary 
as minister of All Souls Unitarian Church. 
Men and women from other churches, 
civie leaders and members of his church 
filled all available place. Hugh McKennan 
Landon spoke in behalf of the congrega- 
tion, and Fred Hoke told of the gratitude 
Indianapolis holds for Dr. Wicks because 
of his fruitful interest in social. welfare 
and civie betterment. Dr. Wicks preached 
the sermon. On the altar were red car- 
nations in memory of his wife Elizabeth 
Goodnow Wicks, whose enthusiasm, charm 
and sympathy, till her death a year ago, 
did much to endear the Unitarian move- 
ment in Indianapolis to those who joined 
in it. 

Dr. Wicks said that the one predominant 
feeling he had was that of gratitude, 
gratitude for the constant kindness, con- 
sideration, loyalty of his people. 

“IT have been with you in all the ex- 
periences of life, of joy and of sorrow; I 
have united you in marriage; I have wel- 
comed the coming of your children; [| 
have given them names; I have spoken 
the last word when you laid your dear 
ones away. These are holy and sacred ex- 
periences. These are the ties that have 
strengthened with the years. I ask no 
greater boon than to spend the remaining 
days of my strength with you. They may 
be many; they may be few, but, in antici- 
pation, they are happy. 

“The burden of my preaching now is 
what it was twenty-five years ago, only 
deepened and broadened. The good news 
I proclaimed to you then as now is that 
Life is good and worth the living; worth 
all the pain and suffering, the hardness 
and struggle it contains, and is good in 
strict proportion to the amount of truth 
we find in it, the amount of good we put 
into it; the measure of beauty with which 
we give it grace.” 

Pxcerpts from congratulatory letters to 
Dr. Wicks follow. 

From Rabbi Morris M. Feuerlicht: 

“Open-hearted and open-handed, as you 
have always been open-minded, you have 
continuously stood out among us—a voice, 


and not an echo; a light, and not a 
shadow; a true and unfailing leader ia 
every cause making for the community’s 
spiritual, cultural, social and civie wel- 
fare.” 

From Rt. Rev. Mer. 
Roman Catholic: 

“All of us who know you have felt your 
personal charm, we have learned of your 
wide knowledge, your breadth of view and 
your intense sympathy. We also have 
found, what you sought to conceal, a long 
list of deeds of kindness. 

“Indianapolis has been the better for 
these twenty-five years of your labors in 
your learning, your tolerance, your for- 
ward-looking spirit, and the sweeter life 
that you have lived.” 

From Leo M. Rappaport, on behalf of 
the board of directors and staff of em- 
ployees of the Family Welfare Society: 

“During this period of twenty-five years 
your influence and your labors have been 
a tremendous help to the philanthropic 
activities of the community.” 

From Mrs. Uz McMurtrie, correspond- 
ing secretary of the Florence Crittenton 
Home of Indianapolis: 

“You have surely accomplished much 
during these years, and we know you will 
accomplish even more in the years to come. 
You have indeed been a good friend and 
wise counselor to us for many years. We 
greatly appreciate your association with 
us and feel we are all benefited by your 
deep interest and faithful services in for- 
warding the work of the Florence Crit- 
tenton Home.” 

Dr. Wicks also is a member of the In- 
dianapolis Rotary Club, the University 
Club, Contemporary Club, Civic Theater, 
Atheneum, president of the Browning 
Society, Indianapolis Literary Club and a 
director of the John Herron Art Institute. 
Other organizations of which he is a 
member include the board of directors of 
the American Unitarian Association, the 
International Relations Committee, and a 
number of fraternal organizations. 

A member of Dr. Wicks’s Channing Class 
dedicated the following verse to Dr. Wicks: 


F. H. .Gavisk, 


“On the dust of this spirit your words have 
fallen, 
Like to the tumult of April rain, 
And the dormant seeds you have blown into 
blossom 
Will never return to the dust again.” 


Petition 


ELLA E. PRESTON 
Thy mystic veil Thy tabernacle hides. 
In secret darkness there Thy truth abides. 
Long has man searehed to understand Thy Law. 
Hach fragment learned but bids him look with awe 
On deeper mystery. Beyond the tides 
Of Time and Space, Thy holy calm resides. 
No charts there are, but Love and Faith are guides. 
Or well, or ill, man ceaseless strives to draw 


Thy mystic veil. 
Thou fashionedst man. 


His measure but divides 


Him from Thy truth. Great is the thirst that rides 


Him restless. 


Though he grasp, at times, a straw 


Quite foolishly, Lord, help him yet withdraw 


Thy mystic veil. 
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Art at Headquarters 


Christmas Symbolized by three unusual 
works of masters 


At the foot of the main stairway in the 
lobby an altar is arranged with a valuable 
old altar cloth of white, richly embroidered 
in gold, which came many years ago from 
an: old church in Rome. Hanging above 
the altar and flanked on either side by 
tall candles is a framed painting loaned 
to the Association by the Rogers Memorial 
Church of Fairhaven, Mass. This painting 
was done by Robert Reid, one of the lead- 
ing artists in America at the end of the 
last century. It is a recent gift to the 
church by Col. H. H. Rogers. Mr. Reid’s 
work includes mural paintings in the 
Congressional Library in Washington and 
in the Massachusetts State House. 

The painting is a detail used in the 
stained glass window, “The Nativity’, in 
the Rogers Memorial Church, and shows 
one of the Wise Men. Its success consists 
especially in the portrayal of the coloring 
and texture of the flesh and in the glow 
of light which suffuses the countenance 
and lights the turban and robe. The de- 
sign of the window as a whole shows 
that this light emanates from the Christ 
child in the central panel. The artist 
sought to show the birth of light with 
the coming of Jesus, and as the windows 
progress from the blue night window of 
the Nativity around to the “Sermon on 
the Mount” at the far end of the church 
the light grows more intense. The paint- 
ing of the Wise Man shows a pleasing use 
of reds and pinks and blues and greens 
and purples and yellows. It is to remain 
at the Unitarian building for several 
weeks, where it may be seen by those 
who are interested. 

The windows of the Beacon Press book 
room ‘were also arranged for Christmas 
with a porcelain cast of the Madonna En- 
throned, loaned by Carbone of Boston, in 
one, and in another, a valuable old paint- 
ing of the Madonna brought many years 
ago by Mrs. Theodore C. Williams from 
Italy and loaned by her to the Association. 


Rev. E. J. Manning Installed 


Rev. Edward J. Manning was installed 
as assistant minister of the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., November 9, The 
sermon was preached by Prof. Hugene 
W. Lyman of Union Theological Seminary. 
Dr. Minot Simons welcomed him to 
the fellowship and Rev. Bradford Young, 
assistant minister of Holy Trinity, to the 
community. Albert L. Mason, president 
of the trustees, gave the welcome for the 
congregation, and Henry W. Troelsch for 
the Willow Place Chapel congregation. The 
ordaining prayer was by Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, minister of the Church of the 
Saviour, and others who took part were 
Rey. S. Robert Mayer-Oakes, Rey. Alson 
H. Robinson and Rey. Edwin Fairley. 


NORTHFIELD, MAss.—Nineteen names 
were added to the church list December 
28, when a recognition service took place. 
A nativity pageant was given December 
21 by the church school under the diree- 
tion of Mrs. Charles C. Conner. 
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Unitarians Best Spellers 


Hollis Men’s Club team puts to rout 
Congregationalists, Lutherans, and 
Presbyterians 


The men of the Unitarian Church of 
Hollis, N.Y., have proved themselves the 
best spellers in that town. 

The Long Island Daily Press reports 
the event and their triumph: 

Telegrapher or lexicographer, what is 
he? 

When John L. Yellowley, who claims 
he is a telegrapher for the Long Island 
railroad, carried off first prize, a twenty- 
pound, 456,000-word dictionary, at the 
spelling bee of the Men’s Club of Hollis 
Presbyterian Church, recently, 300 on- 
lookers and about 40 contestants asked 
themselves the above question. 

Determined that nothing would weigh 
him down but the prize, Yellowley easily 
hurdled such word obstacles, as hemor- 
rhage, schismatic, neurasthenic, neuralgia 
and incorruptible. Asked to what he at- 
tributed his remarkable spelling acumen, 
he slyly replied: 

“T went into intensive training for two 
weeks, listening more assiduously than 
eyer to the ticks of the telegraph keys, 
thereby sharpening my auditory power’s.” 

That mathematics is also good training 
for the potential spelling champion was 
proven by George F. Wilder, who teaches 
that subject at John Adams High School. 
He also won a dictionary, which however 
only weighed about ten pounds and con- 
tained only 250,000 words or thereabouts. 

A similar volume went to Ellis Wilder, 
who works for the New York Telephone 
Company, and is also interested in sound 
transmission. 

Four teams from men’s clubs of the Hol- 
lis Presbyterian Church, Hollis Avenue 
Congregational Church, Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church and Hollis Unitarian 
Church competed in the contest. 

The Unitarian Club cornered the prizes 
as the three winners were from that 
church. 

Rey. Frederick Todd Steele, former pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church and now 
superintendent of Church Extension of 
Brooklyn Presbytery, acted as interroga- 
tor. Judges were Rev. Lorne W. Brown, 
Rey. A. S. Hardy, Rev. Ralph H. Read, 
and Rey. Dale DeWitt. 


San Francisco Bay Conference 


“What Can the Modern Church Do to 
Alleviate Social Injustice?’ will be the 
subject of the San Francisco Bay Inter- 
collegiate Conference January 24-25. The 
conference committee, headed by Arthur J. 
Horn of Berkeley, Calif., is inviting stu- 
dents of other denominations as well as 
Unitarians, in the hope that the confer- 
ence will help them all to discover actual 
methods by which their churches can work 
effectively to alleviate social injustice. 

Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
is to be the conference minister. His ser- 
mon Sunday, January 25, will summarize 
the talks and discussions which will have 
preceded it. Speakers under consideration 
for the different topics are Professors 
Kerner, Ballantine, and Vollnur; Doctors 
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Brown and Barrows, and Dean Lucy Steb- 
bins, all of the University of California. 

Saturday noon there will be a com- 
munity luncheon, and Saturday night an 
entertainment and dancing. The confer- 
ence will close after a final address and 
discussion Sunday afternoon. 


Ann Arbor Adds to “Unitarian”, 
“Liberal”, in New Church Name 


The trustees of the Unitarian Church 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., have voted the sub- 
title, “The Fellowship of Liberal Reli- 
gion’’, to the church name. They made this 
statement in explanation of their action: 

“In voting the above sub-title, the trus- 
tees felt that it would be easier to ad- 
vertise the liberal nature of our church. 
The name ‘Unitarian’, filled with perti- 
nent connotations in the East, does not 
carry enough meaning here in the Middle 
West. There has been no thought of min- 
imizing the fact that the church is Uni- 
tarian, but rather of giving the name its 
valid content.” 


Personals 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell of the Roslin- 
dale (Mass.) Unitarian Church returned 
to his pulpit January 4 after an absence 
of several weeks because of illness. He 
assisted at the services of December 21 
and 28, when his son Dr. Richard K. 
Summerbell of Evanston, Ill, delivered 
the sermon. 


Radio station WEEI of Boston, Mass., 
is broadcasting each Sunday at half-past 
two o’clock a radio hour ealled “Famous 
Faiths”. Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor 
of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, Will speak on 
Unitarianism in the service February 1. 
Miss Edith Lang, director of the ministry 
of music at the Newton Centre Unitarian 
Church, will be in charge of the music. 


Miss Anne E. Batchelor, a member of 
the Unitarian Church of New Bedford, 
Mass., died early in the autumn of 1930. 
She was a niece of Rev. George Batchelor, 
for many years editor of THE CHRISTIAN 
ReGIsteR. Miss Batchelor was an active 
member of the Women’s Alliance and of 
many benevolent and charitable institu- 
tions of New Bedford, 


Rev. Arthur B. Whitney, Quincy, Mass., 
formerly minister of the Unitarian Church 
of Leominster, Mass., officiated at the 
wedding of Miss Laura Taylor Pope Day 
of Short Hills, N.Y., and James Ehuer 
Barrett of Leominster, at Short Hills, 
December 27. Mr. Barrett was captain of 
the Harvard football team of 1929, 


Elmer A. Onthank, a Unitarian layman 
of Fitchburg, Mass., died December 22. He 
was president of the National Safety 
Bank of Fitchburg and former president 
of the Massachusetts Bankers’ Association. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—Haridas Mazumdar, a 
leader of the Indian Nationalist Party, 
will speak January 4 at a meeting of the 
newly established Community Forum of 
the Westminster Unitarian Church, on 
“Gandhi—the Man and His Message’. 
Prof. Harold EB. B. Speight will speak 
February 1, 
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Unitarianism in Hungary 


Founding of journal, organization of new 
churches, order of merit for Dr. Csiki 


Progress of Unitarianism in Hungary 
is evidenced by the establishing of a Uni- 
tarian journal in the Magyar language, 
by the organization of two new churches 
in Budapest, and the recognition by the 
Hungarian government of the work of 
Dr. Gabriel Csiki in awarding him a dis- 
tinguished order of merit. The journal, 
which is being financed wholly by the 
churches themselves, is called The Uni- 
tarian Herald and serves a large con- 
stituency of Unitarian and other religious 
liberals. Budapest has 7,000 Unitarians, 
which is as many as in Boston, Mass., and 
the organization of two new churches 
indicates that the number is not stationary. 

Dr. Csiki is director of the Unitarian 
Mission House of Budapest, which is 
partly owned and partly supported by the 
American Unitarian Association. The Asso- 
ciation recently sent Dr. Csiki $1,500 to 
be applied to the expense of constructing 
a chapel in the Unitarian Mission House. 
This sum was left the Association by 
William Wilder Howland, who died in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., in 1928, at the age of 
twenty-four years. The young man came 
of a family of fundamentalist missionaries 
and was won to Unitarianism by a Lay- 
men’s League mission in Springfield, Mass. 
In a brief and simple note to the Asso- 
ciation he wrote: “It is my wish that 
the $1,500 which I have left to you by 
will should be used to aid some foreign 
mission or missions that need it. You 
will know better than I can know, in 
what place it is most needed.” 


Lend-a-Hand Clubs, Good Deeds 


Records of good work done by two Lend- 
a-Hand clubs are as follows: 


The Sunshine Lend-a-Hand Club of 
Weston, Mass., filled seventy small Christ- 
mas baskets and carried them to patients 
in the Waltham hospital and to people 
in Weston. It collected twenty articles of 
clothing for Dr. Grenfell’s Needlework 
Guild. It filled a treasure chest and sent 
it to a girl in the Philippines. With pro- 
ceeds from a moving picture show it con- 
tributed $101 to the Unitarian Church, 
$5 to the children in Porto Rico, and $5 
for the Nashua fire relief. 

The Lend-a-Hand Club of Lynn, Mass., 
made sixteen layettes, bought a brace for 
a small boy suffering from infantile par- 
alysis, and has given milk for a period 
of three months to a poor woman. At 
Thanksgiving it gave twenty-five cents to 
each woman in the Home for Aged Women 
and at Christmas gave candy to old people 
in the City Home. It bought eyeglasses 
for one little girl and shoes and stockings 
for another. It gave money to help a blind 
woman, and money to a young woman 
for a throat operation, and to a little 
girl for music lessons. 


BERKELEY, CALIF.—The young people’s 
group of the Channing Club, presented 
November 15 a “Vodvil’. 
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In Houston, Texas 


Unitarian Church, dormant since 1926, 
reorganized under leadership of 
Dr. Thomas H. Saunders 


| The First Unitarian Church of Houston, 
Tex., which has been quiescent since 1926, 
has been reorganized under the leadership 
| of Dr. Thomas H. Saunders and is now 
holding weekly services in the Little 
| Theater. A new constitution and by-laws 
| have been adopted and a new board of 
| trustees elected. The women of the church 
have voted to organize an Alliance branch. 
| Attendance at the Sunday services is about 
} sixty, which is composed in part of mem- 
| bers of the original church established 
in 1914 and to an encouraging extent of 
persons who have become interested in 
Unitarianism lately. 

The board of trustees consists of Dr. 
W. L. Cronkite, president; Robert A. 
Coquille, secretary; William E. Clarke, 
treasurer, and Wallace Gaither, Mrs. 
Hudson McAdams, Mrs. Almon Cotton, 
H. CGC. Bancroft, H. R. Moore and I. J. 
Herman. An intensive program will be 
outlined by the trustees at the annual 
-meeting January 12 which includes ad- 
vertising, social service activities, co-oper- 
ation with community agencies for relief, 
and the consideration of all that ‘might 
tend to increase the congregations and 
make for the progress of the church”. 

The reorganization is largely due to the 
devoted effort of Dr. Saunders, who has 
been in Houston since September 1929, and 
the co-operation given him by the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association through Dr. 
Walter R. Hunt, secretary, and Dr. George 
F. Patterson, administrative vice-president. 


Mary Prudence Wells Smith 


She sat in her pleasant home on the 
afternoon of December 16, and, assisted 
by her secretary, planned Christmas re- 
membrances for her friends; but before 
another day had dawned, she passed with- 
out suffering into the Great Beyond. 
Although afflicted with blindness for many 
years, and burdened with the weakness 
of ninety summers, she never murmured, 
and was courageous to the last. 

Mrs. Smith was born in Attica, New 
York, July 23, 1840, the daughter of Dr. 
Noah S. and Hsther Nims Wells. The 
family moved to Greenfield when she was 
quite young, and she was educated in New 
Hngland schools. She taught for a time, 
then took a position in the Franklin Say- 
ings Institution of Greenfield, being the 
first woman to be employed in a bank. 
Later she was the first woman to become 
a member of the Greenfield School Com- 
mittee. 

In 1875, she married Judge Fayette 
Smith, of Cincinnati, and there she took 
an active part in the affairs of the city 
2 and of the Unitarian Church, of which 
4 she was always a very active member. 

She was present at the meeting in Sara- 
toga in 1880, when the Woman’s Auxiliary 

’ was formed, and became a director. She 

was also a director of the Woman’s Alli- 
ance when it was formed in 1890. She 
organized a branch of the Woman’s Alli- 
ance in Cincinnati, and was its first presi- 
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dent. She was also the inspirer and helper 
of Sallie Ellis in developing the Post 
Office Mission. In addition to this active 
chureh life, and the care of a family of 
five children, she organized the Woman’s 
Club of Cincinnati, and was its honorary 
president until her death. 

In 1896, she and her husband moved 
back to Greenfield, where the remaining 
years of their lives were spent. She had 
already written a good many of the “Jolly 
Good Times” series, describing child life 
on a farm in her youth, and now she 
began the series of historical stories, 
which have made the life of the early 
settlers of Western Massachusetts very 
real to several generations of young 
readers, and which are as popular to-day 
as when they were first written. Fifty- 
three years after the publication of her 
first book, a new edition was gotten out 
by her publishers in response to a very 
general demand on the part of librarians 
and parents. 

She also kept up her many activities. 
She organized the Woman’s Alliance of 
Greenfield, and was its president for many 
years. She helped in the organization of 
the Connecticut Valley Alliance, and was 
president of that group for many years. 
She was most conscientious in the per- 
formance of her duties, and was present 
at every meeting of these organizations, 
As Alliance president, she suggested the 
Union meeting of the women of all the 
Greenfield churches in 1908,—a meeting 
of which the popularity has been main- 
tained ever since. Out of these meetings, 
the Woman’s Club of Greenfield was 
developed, in 1911, and of course, Mrs. 
Smith was its first president, and Honor- 
ary President until her death. 

Because of her love for the past, she 
organized the Greenfield Historical Society, 
and was its president from the beginning. 
She was intensely interested in public 
affairs, took an active part in the suffrage 
campaign, and was an earnest supporter 
of every movement for the advancement 
of women, 

In her church life she was most loyal, 
and was always to be seen in her pew, 
an attentive listener, and a true friend 
to many generations of ministers. It was 
through her interest that her brother-in- 
law, Frederic E. Smith, gave the money 
necessary to build the beautiful little 
stone church at Rowe, Mass., and her 
enthusiasm on the occasion of the laying 
of the cornerstone and the dedication was 
very great. 

Faithful in all the relations of life, 
hopeful in the ultimate outcome of all 
good things, the world is distinctly better 
for her beautiful life of service. 

MARGARET B. BARNARD. 


“Song of the Humanist” 


Dr. Robert Norwood, rector of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s P. E. Church, New York City, 
is author of “The Song of the Humanist”, 
which was first sung by the congregation 
of the First Humanist Society of New 
York December 7. Bernard Gabriel, pian- 
ist of the society, set the poem to music. 
Rey. Charles Francis Potter is founder 
and leader of the society. 
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AeDAP FIST 
MINES oh ER 


sends us a 
word of praise 


“I am happy to renew my subscrip- 
tion to THE REGISTER. It is the 
only Christian weekly that I read 
thoroughly at one sitting. I sin- 
cerely wish that every thinking 
preacher in America had this jour- 
nalon his desk weekly. THE REG- 
ISTER has remade my sermons.” 


a 


The breadth of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER’S policy—the width of 
its appeal—is indicated by the 
many letters like this which we 
receive. The audience of this 
modern church journal is not 
limited to Unitarians. 


<2] 


Wherever liberal thought is 
welcome, THE REGISTER finds 
receptive readers. Its tolerance, 
sincerity and able presentation 
of all the important church news 
of the day is constantly widening 
its field of readership. 


~ 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER—in 
your home—will not only keep 
you informed of the progress of 
Unitarianism but also bring you 
the important spiritual news of 
the day. 


The 
Christian Register 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston - - Massachusetts 


$3 a year 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


My constant thought 
is 
God is with me 
and 
T am with Him 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


Eight Young People’s Groups 
Were Formed During Year 


Hight new young people’s groups were 
formed during the past year, making the 
total number of societies 246. Largely 
through the efforts of Miss Elizabeth 8. 
Lindsey, a field secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, new groups were 
organized this autumn in Schenectady, 
N.Y., and Youngstown, Ohio. Winthrop M. 
Southworth, also a field secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U., helped establish in October 
a society in Flint, Mich., and in Novem- 
ber a society in Alton, Ill. A group was 
organized in Salina, Kans., by the Uni- 
tarian minister, Rev. Adolph Rossbach, 
and the young people of the Unitarian 
parish of Barnstable, Mass., established 
a society. Two intercollegiate groups have 
been formed by students of colleges in and 
about Boston, Mass., one at the Arlington 
Street Church of Boston, whose director 
is the assistant minister, Rev. Kenneth 
CG. Walker, and the other at the Second 
Church in Brookline, Miss Lindsey and Mr. 
Southworth have returned to Boston, and 
will start out on spring field trips in 
January—Miss Lindsey’s carrying her 
South, and Mr. Southworth’s, West. 


King’s Chapel Services 

Rey. Dilworth Lupton of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, will 
preach at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
Tuesday to Friday inclusive, January 
13-16, at the noon services. The preacher 
Sunday morning will be Dean Willard 
L. Sperry of the Theological School in 
Harvard University. 

Raymond C. Robinson will give an 
organ recital Monday noon. 


Monday Club Meeting 


Dr. Christopher R. Eliot of Cambridge, 
Mass., will address the Unitarian Minis- 
ters’ Monday Club January 12 at 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, on the subject, “The 
Ministry-at-Large.” Rey. William A. Wood 
of Framingham will be chairman of the 
meeting, which is open tq the public, and 
Rey. William W. Locke of Groveland will 
lead the discussion. There will be a cafe- 


teria lunch at the Hotel Bellevue at 
12.30 P.M. 

LEOMINSTER, Mass.—The Harriet W. 
Holden Evening Alliance will hold its 
tenth anniversary January 14. Mrs. 


Thomas G. Rees, president of the General 
Alliance, will speak. 
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Dl a0 Te 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


TWENTY-ONE 


Missions of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League this year—either already 
held or scheduled or requested,— 
the largest number in its history 


FOURTEEN 


Men in Unitarian pulpits to-day who 
were led toward the ministry largely 
through their work in the Y.P.R.U. 


TWO ) 


Out of many reasons why you 
should help these organizations con- 
tinue their work through your gift to 


THE MAINTENANCE FUND 


JERE A. Downs, Treasurer 
SIXTEEN BeACON STREDT, BOSTON, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Winter Quarter will begin Fri- 
day, January 2, 1931. 


For information address 


President SypNEy B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementa work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religien and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The present term began August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address ‘the President. 


BHARL MORSE WILBOR, D.D. 


UNION WINTER SPORTS 


40 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 


FOR YOUNG MEN. Open all year. 
Inquire at 48 Boylston St., HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER. R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. OABOT. 

DIREOTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians, 3 . 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman V. Ruriepgs, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIz M, Fitoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR : ACA DEMY 


F 
‘(In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 
Winter term starts January 7th. Fine Practical 
Arts Course combined with facilities of boarding 
school. College Preparatory Course. Junior School, 
Winter sports. Reasonable rates. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16 Andover, N.H. 


. 


~ 
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From Kent, Ohio 


In appreciation of the League mission in 
the Universalist Church 


The first preaching mission of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League to be conducted 
in a Universalist Church, in Kent, Ohio, 
brought this letter of appreciation to the 
League from W. W. Warner, who was 
general chairman of the mission com- 


_ mittees : 


“Tt is a pleasure to write you concern- 
ing the mission that closed on Sunday 
evening, December 21. We feel that the 
meetings were a great success. The at- 
tendance at each service was very good. 
This is gratifying for the reason that 
everyone was more or less busy preparing 
for the holiday season. 

‘Dr. Horace Westwood endeared him- 
self to the hearts of the peeople in our 
community. His lectures were exception- 
ally fine and were duly appreciated by 
all who were privileged to hear him. 

“The Laymen’s League is doing a work 
that is commendable. It is our hope that 
the work may be continued and that you 
may be able to increase the number of 
mission preachers so that the message may 
be carried to every section of the country. 

“Please accept our sincere thanks for 
the splendid way in which you co-operated 
with us in preparing for the services.” 


Shoals Day, January 19 


A Shoals Day, with luncheon and typical 
program, will be conducted Monday, Janu- 
ary 19, in Mount Vernon Congregational 
Church, corner of Beacon Street and Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., under 
the auspices of a joint committee from the 
Unitarian and Oongregational Shoals 
organizations. The program will begin with 
the chapel service at 10.30 A.m., and con- 
tinue to a candlelight service at 4 P.M. 
There will be addresses by prominent Con- 
gregational and Unitarian speakers who 
are interested in the Shoals movement; a 
song service; new motion pictures of the 
Shoals; a reception to officers of both 
Conferences, and a sunset service with 
the singing of “Good-bye Sweet Day.” 
Luncheon will be served at 12.30 at the 
church. 

Thomas H. Hlliott of Lowell, Mass., 
father of the Shoals Conferences, is chair- 
man of the committee, and Rev. John 
Reid of the Congregational group is sec- 
retary. Others on the committee are Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, 
Rey. David N. Beach of Belmont, Mass., 
“and George D. Baker of Melrose, Mass. 

Reservations for the luncheon, at $1.00 
a cover, should be made through Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge, 25 Beacon Street, 

Boston, Mass. Further details of the occa- 
sion will be announced later. 


‘First Church in Worcester, Mass. 


On Sunday, December 28, twelve people 
were received into the membership of the 
Unitarian Church at Worcester, Massachu- 


setts. Of these, ten were of school and 


college age, home for the holidays. The 
‘Christmas Sunday candlelight service con- 
gregation numbered eight hundred, and the 
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Christmas Sunday morning congregation 
nearly four hundred. The annual church 
fair cleared over $2,600. The Thanksgiving 
offering for the Transylvania churches was 
over $300, and the Christmas offering for 
the Church School over $300. For the Sun: 
days in November there was a total at- 
tendance of fifteen hundred people, and 
only twenty-seven less men than women. 


Dr. Boros’s Reception 


Dr. George Boros, bishop of the Unita- 
rian churches of Roumania and honorary 
member of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, has sent Dr. John Howland La- 
throp of Brooklyn, N.Y., an account of a 
recent episcopal visitation to the Unitarian 
churches of Transylvania. In the report 
is the following: 

“Next we come to a charming and lively 
Hungarian-Szekely town — Sepsiszentgy- 
orgy, sister of Brooklyn, N.Y., Church of 
the Saviour. Here we have a rather small 
and quite new chapel. Our reception was 
grand and quite unexpected. The horse- 
men whom we enjoyed at Arkos ran in 
to meet us and lead us to the parsonage. 
From the end of the town we had a long 
walk, because the young girls of the con- 
gregation, in their national Szekler cos- 
tume, wished to join us. The bishop could 


‘not, and did not wish to spoil their pleas- 


uring. Of course the small chapel could 
not take half of them who wanted to hear 
us. Not less than seventeen deputations 
came to wish Godspeed to the Unitarians. 
The bishop responded to each one and 
then paid a visit of courtesy to the leader 
of all deputations.” 


Meprorp, Mass.—The historic First 
Parish, which began its celebration of the 
tercentenary year in Massachusetts in 
February with a church service after the 
manner of the seventeenth century, finished 
with a representation in the church vestry 
of “The Old-Time Medford Town Meeting” 
December 3. The prologue and the first, 
second, and fourth scenes were written 
by Wilson Fiske and the third scene by 
Mrs. Ruth Dame Coolidge. 


Selected 
Readings 


Ghatacee 
Education 


By Dennis C. Trotu, Ph.D. 
Visiting Professor of Education, Duke University, 1930. 


This is the first book presenting a scientific 
approach to the solution of this problem 
which is giving the educational institutions 
such grave concern. 


402 pages: $3.50 postpaid. At all bookstores. 
Send to-day for free descriptive folder. 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC., Publishers. 

DEPARTMENT 401 


25 Beacon STREET Boston, Mass. 
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Ninety Years 


at the 


Isles oP Shoals 
By OSCAR LAIGHTON 


The autobiography of the 
brother of Celia Thaxter, 
with sidelights on the many 
famous men and women who 
have visited these charming 
islands. 


18 Illus. 160 pp. $1.60. At all bookstores. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Publishers 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


SAMUEL MeCHoRD GROTHERS 


Interpreter of Life 
By FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 


An appreciation of the influence 
of this truly great preacher and 
philosopher upon the lives of hun- 
dreds of young men at Harvard 
University. 

$1.10 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


:Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


AND 
WANTS 


Dis- 


CHURCH, HELP 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word, : 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 


week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


WANTED—All kinds. Booklet free. Meador 
Publishing Co., 27 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“T’ve got a bad head this morning.” 
“T’m sorry. I do hope you'll be able to 


shake it off.’—Boston Transcript. 


Cheerful Wife to seasick husband: 
“Never mind, dear, you're beginning to 
look really like your passport photo.” 

—Hverybody’s Weekly. 


Tommy: ‘Mother, let me go to the zoo 
to see the monkeys?’ Mother: “Why, 
Tommy, what an idea! Imagine wanting 
to go see the monkeys when your Aunt 
Betsy is here.” —JLever. 


Patron: “That barber down the street 
has cut his prices down to 40 cents for a 
haireut.” Barber (after a withering si- 
lence) : “Yeah? Well, a good barber cuts 
hair and a poor one cuts prices.” 

-——Cincinnati Hnquirer. 


Uncle (who has been looking through 
theatre guide in an attempt to find suit- 
able play for his country niece to see): 
“Well, my dear, I’m afraid it’s a choice 
of two evils!” Niece: “How lovely! Let’s 
see one to-night. The other to-morrow 
night.”—Punch. 


There was the case of the man before 
the police judge for speeding. “Forty miles 
he was going’, said the officer. ‘Forty 
miles?” exclaimed the prisoner. “Why it 
wasn’t thirty,—it wasn’t twenty’—‘One 
moment’, said the judge, “or you will 
be backing up.” 


A lecturer at London University, just 
appointed to a new post in the United 
States, informed his three-year-old daugh- 
ter that she would soon be making her 
home in America. That night the child 
ended her evening prayers thus: “Good- 
bye dear God. I’m going to America!” 

—The Guardian. 


“T have only heard one man preach,” 
said an evangelist, “‘that I felt had a right 
to talk about hell.”” “What do you mean? 
Who was the man?’ asked his friend. 
“That man was D. L. Moody. I never 
heard him preach about hell without tears 
in his voice. I have heard preachers preach 
about hell as though they enjoyed it.” 


William Tibbett is a famous Western 
sheriff and father of Lawrence Tibbett, 
singing star. A riot broke out in a small 
town called Kern City, and the local con- 
stable wired Tibbett to send aid. In a 
short time Tibbett arrived. “What?” said 
the constable, “just you, only one man?” 
“Well’, answered Tibbett, “there’s only 
one riot, isn’t there?” : 

—New York Morning Telegraph. 


An unemployed reporter signed up with 

a circus whose pet acrobatic gorilla died. 
The reporter’s job was to don a gorilla’s 
outfit and do stunts on a trapeze. The 
first night he did a single somersault, 
and the applause was deafening. Then 
he did a double leap and the specta- 
tors cheered. “Now,” boasted the reporter, 
“T’m going to bring them up standing with 
a triple leap!’ But something happened. 
He slipped, missed his hold, and landed 
in a lion’s cage. The lion made a dash 
for him. “Heavens!” moaned the tremb- 
ling reporter, “now what am I going to 
do?" The lion slapped a paw at him and 
said: “Do you think you’re the only news- 
paper man out of a job?” 
—New 


York Mirror. 
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$23,650.00 


is the amount estimated we must 
receive in Annual Contributions, 
to keep the pension next year up 
to the modest sum of $725. We 


feel sure that, when this is known, 
the money will come, for our 
Unitarians are always generous as 


individuals. Churches also should 
do their share; speak t« the officers 
about putting pensions on the 
budget. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
Rey. Haroutp G. ARNOLD, Treaswrer 
| 55 Emmons Road, West Koxbury, Mass. 


SUV ETUC 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
afore following hotels are worthy of 


patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Roome with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


EAT cand) 


( BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Seeretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographie—Civil Service 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


EARN A. TOUR 
TO EUROPE 
OR HOLY LAND 


Foremost Student. Tours to Europe want one 
organizer in each city to earn all or part of tour to 
Land. Fastest selling tours. Over 


Europe or Holy 
5,000 clients in 1930. Lowest cost tours, Seven 


Countries, $375. 250 Tours from 26 days—$235, 
to 80 days—$790. Most liberal commissions in 
cash or travel. State qualifications in first letter. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


A lovely count 


with old maple trees. 
water and opportunity for garage. 
Proctor Academy, Andover, N.H. 
mation, write 


Ave., Hollywood, Calif 


For further i 


SE 


home; twelve-room colonial house 
surrounded by about four acres of land; well supplied 
House has electric lights, city 
Located opposite 
infor- 


W. S. THOMPSON, 792934 W. Norton 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles EB. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 am. Morning Service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after mornin 
service on the first Sunday of each month. A 
seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Prof. 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. 9.30 A.M., Church school at King’s 
Chapel House. 11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with 
sermon by Dean’ Willard L. Sperry, D.D., Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University. Week- 
day services, 12.15 P.m., Monday, Organ Re- 
cital. Tuesday to Friday, inclusive, Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton, First Unitarian Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Dmeritus. 9.80 A.M., 
Chureh School; 11 a.mM., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THB 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 


ni 


stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 

minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 

Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning service 
A. Bf. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rey. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 A.M.. Morning service. . 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEPW_ YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Smons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 78rd Street, 
during the erect 
eee <a Ave. Welcome to f 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Ch 
at 183 Bast SOth Bireet. wea 


cA Ra Mtg uae 
CHU . Floyd Avenue and H. 
Rev. Addison Moore, D.D., eter Buena 


minister. Sund. 
9.45 A.M., church school, 11 aMm., M oxi 
Prayer and sermon. 1 " P 


UNITARIAN 


fon of the new church at 80th | 


